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PROCEEDINGS. 


CHARLESTON,  April  15,  1839. 

The  Delegates  assembled  at  the  Theatre,  Meeting-street,  at 
10  o’clock,  A.  M.  On  motion  of  Ker  Boyce,  Esq.,  Colonel 
James  Gadsden,  of  Florida,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  Convention,  and  Richard  Yeadon,  Jr.,  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  was  appointed  Secretary.  The  Chairman  then  called  on 
the  delegates  to  come  forward  and  register  their  names.  The 
registry  having  been  made  accordingly,  the  Secretary  reported 
the  following  as  the  result : — 

FROM  SOUTH-CAROLINA, 

Charleston — Messrs.  Robt.  Y.  Hayne,  James  Hamilton, 

C.  G.  Memminger,  Ker  Boyce, 
Abraham  Tobias,  Samuel  Burger, 
Thaddeus  Street,  James  Robertson, 
Henry  L.  Pinckney,  John  Robinson, 
Neil  McNeill,  C.  Burckmyer, 

L.  G.  Capers,  Thomas  Bennett, 

S,  P.  Ripley,  Charles  Edmondston, 
Abraham  Blanding,  Andrew  McDowall, 
H.  W.  Conner,  John  C.  Ker, 

Daniel  Ravenel,  Alexander  Black, 
David  Alexander,  Arthur  P.  Hayne, 

L.  Trapmann,  James  Adger, 

J.  N.  Cardozo,  John  A.  Stuart, 

Richard  Yeadon,  jr.,  Jas.  S.  Bowie, 
Hugh  R.  Banks,  Robert  Collins, 

Benj.  F.  Hunt,  Geo.  A.  Kelsey, 

M.  C.  Mordecai,  Robert  Martin, 

-A.  G.  Magrath,  C.  M.  Furman, 

Rene  Godard,  M.  I.  Keith, 

Henry  Gourd  in,  Henry  A,  Middleton, 

J.  F.  Entz,  Thos.  O.  Elliott, 

Alfred  Huger,  Robert  W.  Fort, 

Geo.  A.  Trenholm,  Alex.  McDonald, 


Kershaw — Messrs.  Wm.  J.  Grant,  Christopher  Matheson, 

Jno.  Boykin,  James  K.  Douglas, 
Alexander  Young. 

Richland— Messrs.  Wm.  C.  Preston,  David  J.  McCord, 

B.  F.  Taylor,  James  L.  Clark, 

David  Ewart,  Wm.  G.  McNeill, 

John  S.  Preston,  M.  H.  Deleon, 

Wade  Hampton,  F.  H.  Elmore, 

J.  S.  Cohen,  B.  L.  McLauchlin, 

A.  Wallace,  John  Frost, 

R.  H.  Goodwyn,  J.  D.  Mordecai, 

Langdon  Cheves,  jr.,  Jno.  McLean, 

James  Fenton,  John  Caldwell, 

R.  W.  Gibbes,  Theodore  Stark, 

Thomas  Davis,  James  Douglass, 

Patrick  Noble. 

St.  John's ,  Berkley- Messrs.  Sam’l  Dubose,  Isaac  Porcher,  jr. 

Stephen  G.  Deveaux,  John  H.  Dawson, 
James  Ferguson,  S.  W.  Barker. 

St.  Stephen's — William  Dubose. 

Colleton  District — Messrs.  John  S.  Brisbane,  Rob’t  M.  Allan, 

Malachi  Ford,  Thomas  Raysor, 

D.  S.  Henderson,  J.  W.  Burbridge. 
Georgetown  District — Messrs.  E.  T.  Heriot, 

J.  Harlestori  Read,  jr.,  James  G.  Henning. 
Edgefield  District — Messrs.  N.  L.  Griffin,  L.  T.  Wigfali, 

H.  Burt,  Thos.  Smith,  J.  R.  Wever, 
Richard  Parks,  Whitfield  Brooks, 

Henry  Shultz,  T.  H  Nixon, 

Gilbert  Tennent,  Edmund  Penn, 

J.  P.  Carroll,  M.  L.  Bonham, 

H.  L.  Jeffers,  W.  W.  Starke. 

Barnwell  District — Messrs.  W.  J.  Duncan,  E.  Bellinger,  jr. 

J.  H.  Hammond,  J.  G.  Brown, 

B.  H.  Brown,  J.  G.  W.  Duncan, 

A.  P.  Aldrich,  T.  S.  Ransome, 

James  Patterson,  S.  Stansell,  J.  J.  Ryan, 
Thomas  Addison,  M.  D.  Maher, 

S.  D.  Parker,  S.  W.  Trotti, 

E.  Lartigue,  C.  F.  Tobin. 

Beaufort  District — Messrs.  Alex.  J.  Lawton,  John  Frampton, 

Sidney  Smith,  Alfred  Raoul, 

Robert  Chisolm,  B,  McBride. 


Orangeburgh  District — Messrs.  D.  F.  Jamison,  David  Shuler, 

W.  L.  Lewis,  Samuel  B.  Dwight, 

Wm.  P.  Russell,  Jno.  M.  Felder. 

Abbeville  District — Messrs.  Joel  Smith,  A.  B.  Arnold, 

James  S.  Wilson. 

Pendleton  District — Francis  K.  Huger. 

Greenville  District — B.  Dunham. 

Laurens  District — Messrs.  Beaufort  T.  Watts,  R.  H.  Spear, 

J.  Watts,  H.  Saxon. 

Union  District — Messrs.  David  Johnson,  J.  M.  Gadberry, 

Joseph  H.  Dogan,  R.  J.  Gage, 

F.  W.  Spears,  J.  Wright. 

Chester  District — Messrs.  John  Dunovant,  Jesse  Cornwall, 

John  McKee,  Jordan  Bennett, 

John  T.  M.  McAfee. 

Fairfield  District— Messrs.  B.  F.  Davis,  William  Harper, 

J.  H.  Means,  R.  Cathcart, 

William  S.  Lyles,  Thos.  McCullough, 

S.  G.  Barkley. 

Darlington  District — E.  W.  Charles. 

Newberry  District — James  P.  Caldwell. 

Sunder  District — Messrs.  F.  Sumter,  James  Haynsworth, 

J.  N.  Frierson. 

FROM  NORTH-CAROL1NA. 

Asheville — Messrs.  Mitchell  King,  William  Patton, 

Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson. 

FROM  GEORGIA. 

Athens — Messrs.  William  Dearing,  Asbury  Hull, 
Burwell  Pope,  John  J.  Huggins. 

Augusta — Messrs.  John  Phinizy,  John  Bones, 

John  Kerr,  John  G.  Winter, 

Louis  A.  Dugas,  James  Rhind, 

Samuel  M.  Thompson,  James  W.  Davies, 
Thomas  G.  Casey,  Wm.  M.  D’Antignac, 
James  T.  Gray,  Pleasant  Stovall, 

Isaac  Moise,  John  Milledge, 

Andrew  J.  Miller. 

Darien — Benjamin  Green. 
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Macon — Messrs.  E.  Hamilton,  J.  Cowles, 

J.  B.  Rowland,  Charles  Collins, 

E.  Alexander,  D.  C.  Campbell, 

Thomas  Hardiman. 

Washington  County — Quintilian  Skrine. 

Crawfordville ,  Taliaferro  County^- Messrs.  A.  H.  Stephens, 

T.  Chafin,  John  M.  Anthony, 

Madisouj  Morgan  County — Messrs-  John  Robson, 

William  C.  Saffold, 

FROM  ALABAMA. 

Montgomery — Messrs.  Charles  T.  Pollard, 

Elbert  A.  Holt,  Jesse  P.  Taylor, 

Abner  McGehee. 

Pickens  County — Amos  Davis. 

FROM  TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville — Messrs.  William  S.  Kennedy, 

John  H.  Crozier,  Thomas  C.  Lyon. 

Athens — Spencer  Jarnaghin. 

Greenville — Alexander  Williams. 

FROM  FLORIDA. 

Messrs.  James  Gadsden,  Wm.  J.  Mills,  Hardy  H.  Phillips. 

RECAPITULATION. 

170 
3 
33 
5 
5 
3 

219 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Hayne,  the  Hon.  Asbury  Hull,  of 
Georgia,  was  appointed  President  of  the  Convention,  and  he 
was  conducted  to  the  Chair  by  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Hayne,  Pollard,  and  Jarnaghin. 

Mr.  Hull,  on  taking  the  Chair,  made  a  brief  but  happy 
acknowledgment  of  the  honor  conferred  on  him  and  the  State 


South-Carolina, 

North-Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Tennessee, 

Florida, 


he  represented,  by  calling  him  to  preside  over  such  an  as¬ 
sembly. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Gadsden, 

Resolved ,  That  the  Chair  appoint  one  Vice-President  for 
each  State  and  Territory,  represented  in  the  Convention. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  accordingly  appointed  by 
the  Chair,  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Convention: 

South- Carolina — Chancellor  William  Harper. 

North- Carolina — Mitchell  King. 

Tennessee — Spencer  Jarnaghin. 

Georgia — E.  Hamilton. 

Alabama — Charles  T-  Pollard. 

Florida — William  J.  Mills. 

On  motion  of  Ker  Boyce,  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  the  reporters  of  the  city  newspapers  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  seats  on  the  stage. 

On  motion  of  Chancellor  Harper,  the  following  committee 
of  twenty-one  was  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  prepare  business 
for  the  Convention : 


committee  of  twenty-one. 


William  Harper, 
Robert  Y.  Hayne, 
G.  A.  Trenholm, 

J.  K.  Douglas, 

F.  H.  Elmore, 

C.  G.  Memminger, 
A.  Blanding, 
William  Dearing, 
A.  J.  Miller, 

D.  C.  Campbell, 

A.  H.  Stephens, 

J.  Phinizy, 

J.  Cowles, 

John  H.  Crozier, 
Thos.  C.  Lyon, 
Abner  McGehee, 

E.  A.  Holt, 
Mitchell  King, 
William  Patton, 
James  Gadsden, 


William  J.  Mills, 


m 

^  South- Carolina* 


1 


Georgia . 


j 

i 

i 


Tennessee . 
Alabama , 

North -  Carolina » 
Florida . 
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Gen.  Hayne  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were9  on 
his  motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Twenty-One- 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  F.  H-  Elmore, 

Resolved ,  That  a  Committee  of  Ten,  to  consist  principally 
of  Merchants  from  the  interior  of  the  States  and  Territory, 
represented  in  this  Convention,  be  appointed  to  ascertain  and 
report  whether  goods  have  not  been  imported  and  sold  at  the 
Southern  sea-ports,  upon  as  good  terms,  and  at  as  fair  rates, 
as  they  can  be  procured  at  the  Northern- — and  whether  the 
Country  Merchants  cannot  now  procure  at  the  Southern  sea¬ 
ports,  as  full  a  supply  and  as  good  assortments,  upon  as  fair 
terms  and  as  favorable  periods  of  payment,  as  they  can  be 
procured  elsewhere — and  whether  there  exist  any  and  what 
advantages  in  making  purchases  from  the  direct  importers  at 
the  South. 

The  Chair  nominated  the  following  Committee,  under  the 
foregoing  resolution: — 

Hon.  F.  H.  Elmore,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Alexander  Williams,  Tennessee. 

H.  H.  Philips,  Florida. 

Robert  J.  Gage,  Union  District,  S.  C. 

John  Dunovant,  Chester  District,  S.  C. 

C.  Matheson,  Camden,  S.  C. 

John  Bones,  Pleasant  Stovall,  Augusta,  Ga, 

C.  T.  Pollard,  Alabama. 

J.  B.  Rowland,  Macon,  Ga. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Hamilton, 

Resolved ,  That  when  this  Convention  shall  adjourn,  it  ad¬ 
journ  to  meet  again  at  12,  M.  to-morrow. 

Adjourned. 


RICHARD  YEADON,  Jr.,  Secy 
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Tuesday,  April  16,  1839. 

The  Convention  met  at  12  o’clock,  M.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read.  The  following  additional  Dele¬ 
gates  appeared  and  registered  their  names : — » 

SOUTH-CAROL  IN  A. 

Charleston — Hugh  S.  Legare. 

St.  John's ,  Berkley — R.  W.  Roper. 

Lexington  District — H.  J.  Caugbman,  John  A.  Addison. 

Orangeburgh — Jacob  Stroman. 

Barnwell — Wm.  S.  Reynolds. 

Edgefield — M.  M.  Gray,  James  Jones. 

NORTE-CAROLINA. 

Fayetteville — Edward  J.  Hale,  John  W.  Sanford,  E.  W. 
Willkings. 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta — A.  B.  Longstreet. 

Milledgeville — Richard  K.  Hines,  Isaac  Newell. 

Chancellor  Harper,  from  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one, 
stated  that  the  Committee  had  agreed  to  report  the  Resolutions 
of  Gen.  Hay ne,  with  some  amendments,  aud  that  they  had 
adopted  Reports  on  a  Direct  Trade  with  Europe,  and  on  the 
Taxation  of  Commercial  Capital,  and  a  proposition  for  the 
revival  of  the  Southern  Review,  which  would  be  severally 
read  or  submitted  by  other  members  of  the  Convention. 

Gen.  Hayne  then  read  the  report  on  a  Direct  Trade  with 
Europe. 

The  Resolutions,  with  which  the  Report  concludes,  are  as 
follow  : 

1st.  Resolved ,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the 
present  state  of  our  trade,  by  which  the  supplies  of  foreign 
goods,  received  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  the  South¬ 
ern  and  South-Western  States,  are  chiefly  obtained  through 
the  cities  of  the  North,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  citizens  of 
2 
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these  States,  and  we  are  therefore  called  upon  by  every  con¬ 
sideration  of  duty  and  patriotism,  to  correct  the  evil. 

2d.  Resolved ,  That  as  the  producers  of  the  great  staples 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  foreign  commerce  ot  the 
Union,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should  enjoy  a  fair  share 
of  the  profits  of  that  commerce,  of  which,  however,  we  have 
heretofore  been  deprived  by  the  unequal  action  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  too  exclusive  devotion  of  our 
own  citizens  to  other  pursuits. 

3d.  Resolved ,  That,  in  order  to  secure  to  these  States,  the 
inestimable  advantages  of  a  direct  import  and  export  trade, 
commensurate  with  their  resources  and  their  wants,  it  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  indispensably  necessary,  that 
the  public  mind  should  be  enlightened  on  this  subject  by  full 
and  free  discussions,  and  that  a  general  sympathy  should  be 
enlisted,  and  harmony  of  feeling  and  concert  of  action  secured, 
by  earnest  and  reiterated  appeals  to  the  public  spirit  of  our 
fellow-citizens. 

4th.  Resolved ,  That  the  progress  already  made  in  this  work, 
as  manifested  by  the  wise  legislation  of  several  of  the  States — 
in  the  deep  and  growing  interest  every  where  felt  upon  the 
subject — the  great  increase  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  trade, 
and  the  number  of  merchants  from  the  interior  who  now  ob¬ 
tain  their  supplies  from  our  own  ports,  affords  great  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  continuance  of  our  efforts,  and  should  urge  us  on, 
with  renewed  zeal,  energy  and  perseverance. 

5th.  Resolved ,  That  the  following  measures  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Convention,  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  our  success,  viz. : 

1.  That  the  commercial  capital  and  credit  of  the  South¬ 
ern  and  South-Western  States  should  be  so  extended  and  en¬ 
larged,  as  to  enable  our  merchants  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
direct  importations  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  on  the  most 
advantageous  terms. 

2.  That  for  this  purpose,  it  is  highly  important  that  a  por¬ 
tion  :>f  the  capital  now  absorbed  in  other  pursuits,  should  be 
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directed  to  commerce,  for  which  the  strongest  inducements  are 
now  offered  by  the  passage  of  laws  in  several  of  the  States, 
authorizing  the  formation  of  limited  co-partnerships,  and  from 
the  reasonable  assurance  that  such  investments  will  be  as 
profitable  to  individuals  as  they  must  be  beneficial  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

3.  That  our  Banks  should  extend  all  the  aid  in  their  pow¬ 
er  to  this  trade,  and  afford  the  necessary  facilities  for  carrying 
it  on  successfully,  by  enlarging  the  capital  and  extending  the 
credit  of  those  who  may  engage  in  it,  to  the  utmost  extent, 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  these  institutions  and  the  public 
welfare. 

4.  That  the  proper  efforts  should  also  be  made  to  bring 
in  foreign  capital  and  credit,  in  aid  of  the  resources  of  our 
own  country,  and  that  for  this  purpose  suitable  agents  should 
be  sent  abroad  to  induce  foreign  capitalists  and  merchants,  to 
establish  agencies  and  form  co-partnerships  in  our  cities,  with 
the  assurance  of  their  receiving  a  cordial  welcome,  and  zeal¬ 
ous  support. 

5.  That  similar  efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  about  a 
co-operation,  between  our  Merchants  and  Capitalists,  and 
those  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  establishing 
lines  of  Packet  Ships  and  Steamers,  whereby  regular  commu¬ 
nications,  at  stated  periods,  may  be  secured — and  that  all  other 
proper  measures  should  be  adopted  to  effect  as  speedily  as 
possible,  this  all  important  object. 

6.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  essential 
to  the  snccess  of  any  scheme  of  direct  importation,  that  a  de¬ 
mand  should  be  created  in  our  own  ports  for  all  the  goods  so 
imported,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  opening  free  commu¬ 
nications  with  the  interior,  by  an  extensive  system  of  Rail- 
Roads,  Canals,  and  Turnpikes,  by  which  the  Merchants  of 
the  interior  may  be  enabled  to  lay  in  their  supplies  on  better 
terms  than  they  could  procure  them  from  any  other  quarter. 

7.  That  a  Committee  of  Five  be  appointed  in  each  of  the 
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States  represented,  to  carry  out  and  effect  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  Convention. 

6th.  Resolved ,  That  we  regard  the  trade  between  the  Ports  of 
the  Southern  and  South-Western  States,  and  all  other  ports  of 
the  Union,  as  governed  by  the  same  principles  which  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  our  foreign  trade,  and  while  the  same  shall  consist  in 
the  direct  exchange  of  our  productions  for  those  of  other  States, 
as  entitled  to  our  support ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  foreign  trade, 
we  regard  a  direct  importation  in  our  own  ships,  through  our 
own  resident  Merchants,  as  essential  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  all 
the  benefits  of  this  intercourse. 

7th.  Resolved ,  That  among  the  measures  auxiliary  to  the  im¬ 
portant  objects  we  have  in  view,  this  Convention  cannot  but 
regard  as  of  deep  interest  and  importance,  the  adoption  of  the 
proper  means  for  introducing  commercial  education  among  the 
youth  of  ourcountry — the  training  them  up  to  habits  of  business, 
and  thereby  establishing  a  body  of  Merchants,  whose  every 
interest  and  feeling  shall  be  identified  with  the  country  which 
has  reared  and  sustainedthem. 

8th.  Resolved ,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the 
establishment  of  a  Southern  Review,  under  the  direction  of  able 
and  learned  men,  to  be  faithfully  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  literature,  and  also  to  the  defence  of  the  institutions, 
the  vindication  of  the  rights,  and  the  developement  of  the 
resources  of  the  Slave-holding  States,  is  an  object  of  the  deep¬ 
est  interest,  and  one  which  should  command  the  cordial  co-» 
operation  and  support  of  every  citizen  of  these  States. 

Mitchell  King,  Esq.,  read  the  following 

REPORT  ON  THE  TAXATION  OF  COMMERCIAL 

CAPITAL. 

Your  Committee  are  deeply  convinced  that  much  of  the 
Legislation  of  the  South,  instead  of  fostering  and  enconraging, 
has  tended  to  discourage  and  depress  commerce.  The  same 
principles  which  in  England  have  sustained  the  corn  laws  of 
that  country,  have  prevailed  here.  The  Legislative  power 
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has  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  agriculturists.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  pay  a  tax  on  their  property,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  estimated  value.  Their  capital  is  fixed  and  cannot 
escape  from  the  impost.  They  have  naturally  enough  con¬ 
sidered,  that  capital  invested  in  trade  ought  to  contribute  its 
fair  proportion  to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  without  suf¬ 
ficiently  considering  its  floating  character,  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  their  taxation, 
and  its  constant  tendency  to  escape  from  it,  they  have  generally 
imposed  taxes  on  this  floating,  on  the  same  principles  as  on 
fixed  capital.  It  is  believed  that  much  heavier  taxes  have 
generally  been  imposed  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter.  In 
one  of  the  Southern  States,  thirty  cents  ad  valorem  is  levied  on 
every  hundred  dollars  of  the  lands  granted  by  the  State,  and 
sixty  cents  per  head  on  all  slaves ;  and  for  a  number  of  years 
in  that  very  State,  a  tax  of  sixty  cents,  on  the  hundred  dollars 
of  stock  in  trade,  has  been  levied.  This  ad  valorem  tax  on  the 
lands  is  levied  on  an  estimate  of  their  value,  which  in  most 
instances  is  very  greatly  below  their  real  value — and  slaves 
may  now  be  stated  at  an  average  value  of  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  so  that  in  fact  lands  and  slaves  do  not  pay  one-fourth, 
certainly  not  one-third,  of  the  tax  imposed  on  stock  in  trade, 
and  your  committee  believe  a  corresponding  taxation  prevails 
in  all  the  Southern  and  South-Western  States.  Besides,  no 
regard  has  been  had  to  the  productiveness  or  unproductiveness 
of  this  stock  in  trade.  Goods  may  have  come  to  a  falling  mar¬ 
ket,  when  it  might  be  ruinous  to  sell.  If  they  are  kept  for 
better  times — if  they  are  not  forced  on  the  market,  and  are  at 
the  end  of  the  year  found  still  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant, 
they  are  again  compelled  to  pay  the  tax,  while  in  the  mean 
time  interest,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses,  are  accumula¬ 
ting  on  the  investment.  In  paying  a  tax  on  land  and  agricul¬ 
tural  capital,  it  is  paid  on  what  almost,  without  fail,  yields  an 
income  or  profit.  In  paying  it  on  commercial  capital,  it  is 
paid  on  what  may  or  may  not,  in  the  fluctuations  of  trade, 
make  either  a  profit  or  a  loss.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
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that  large  stocks  of  goods,  in  the  face  of  such  a  tax,  can  ever 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  our  merchants.  Your  committee 
know  that  it  has  produced  this  evil,  and  driven  goods  from 
us,  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  here  to  seek  a  mar¬ 
ket.  To  secure  the  trade  at  which  we  aim,  and  to  which  the 
South  is  justly  entitled,  large  stocks  of  goods  are  indispensa¬ 
ble.  The  foreign  merchant  and  our  brethren  at  the  North, 
must  be  encouraged  to  bring  their  goods  here  to  await  a  sale, 
with  the  full  assurance  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  no  taxa¬ 
tion  until  sales  shall  have  been  effected.  Then  may  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  our  warehouses  filled  with  all  kinds  of  commodi¬ 
ties — the  merchant  of  Manchester,  or  Leeds,  or  Lowell,  will 
not  hesitate  to  send  his  goods  to  be  stored  here.  The  import¬ 
ing  merchant  will  not  have  his  capital  diminished  without  the 
certainty  of  being  able  to  make  a  profit  to  replace  it.  The 
merchant,  who  comes  from  the  interior  to  lay  in  his  supplies, 
will  have  no  need  to  go  to  another  market  to  find  an  assort¬ 
ment,  or  to  make  his  purchases  here,  burdened  by  a  tax  from 
which  he  derives  no  benefit.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
impulse  which  such  a  state  of  things  would  give  to  our  trade, 
— how  much  it  would  both  encourage  the  importing  merchant, 
to  have  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  goods,  and  attract  the 
merchants  from  the  interior  to  our  Emporiums.  It  would  en¬ 
courage  a  competition  of  both  sellers  and  buyers  in  our  mar¬ 
kets,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  the  most  favor¬ 
able  results : 

Your  Committee  believe,  that  by  a  different  mode  of  laying 
taxes  on  the  commercial  community,  the  Southern  and  South- 
Western  States  might  avoid  all  the  evils  which  your  Commit¬ 
tee  are  persuaded,  have  arisen  from  the  mode  hitherto  pursued, 
without  any  diminution  of  revenue;  Let  the  tax  be  imposed 
on  the  income  of  the  merchant,  on  the  interest  which  he  de¬ 
rives  from  the  capital  invested,  and  on  the  clear  profit  which 
he  makes.  The  States  may  well  depend  on  his  honor,  on  his 
ambition  to  hold  or  raise  his  standing  among  his  competitors, 
on  his  desire  to  maintain  his  credit — for  faithful  returns  of  his 
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income.  The  risk  may  be  that  he  will  over  estimate,  rather 
than  undervalue  it,  and  a  moderate  equitable  tax  on  it,  your 
Committee  believe,  would  assuredly  make  up  for  all  that 
would  be  lost  by  abandoning  the  prevalent  mode  of  taxing  his 
capital — and  they  submit  two  resolutions,  which,  if  carried 
out  into  advised  legislation,  might,  they  trust,  aid  us  efficiently 
in  the  great  object  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Resolved ,  That  this  Convention  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
respective  Legislatures  of  the  Southern  and  South-Western 
States,  so  to  frame  their  Legislation,  as  to  encourage  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  Commercial  Capital  in  the  Southern  Atlantic 
and  South-Western  sea  ports — in  other  words,  to  make  these 
ports  Emporiums  of  Commerce,  and  so  far  as  may  be  practi¬ 
cable,  free  ports,  where  the  objects  of  trade  may  be  collected, 
and  remain  exempt  from  all  State  or  Corporation  taxation, 
until  sales  of  them  be  effected — and  that  the  taxes  then  be 
levied  only  on  the  interest  of  the  capital  invested  in  such  sales, 
and  on  the  nett  profits  derived  from  them. 

Resolved ,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  object 
of  the  last  preceding  resolution,  could  be  best  effected  by  ex¬ 
empting  capital  employed  in  commerce  from  all  taxation, 
except  an  annual  tax  on  the  interest  and  profits  derived  from 
the  capital  so  invested. 

Col.  Blanding  then  rose  and  stated,  that  inquiries  had  been 
made,  in  proper  quarters,  and  that  it  had  been  ascertained, 
that  the  former  Southern.  Review  had  been  supported  with  1300 
yearly  subscribers,  at  $5  each,  500  of  whom  were  from 
Charleston,  500  from  the  interior  of  this  State,  and  300  from 
other  Southern  States,  the  city  of  Savannah  being  the  largest 
contributor  out  of  South-Carolina— that  2000  annual  subscri¬ 
bers  would,  it  is  thought,  amply  suffice  to  sustain  the  Review, 
of  which  number  South-Carolina  would  doubtless  contribute 
her  former  quota  of  1000,  and  the  other  Southern  and  South- 
Western  States  the  other  1000  ;  and  that  a  proposition  would 
be  submitted,  that  the  members  of  the  Convention  should  be 
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furnished  with  subscription  lists,  in  order  to  use  their  best  ef¬ 
forts  to  procure  the  largest  number  of  subscribers  possible,  in 
every  part  of  the  South  and  South-West,  and  that  a  Committee 
be  appointed  to  superintend  the  establishment  of  the  Review , 
and  put  it  under  editorial  and  literary  auspices,  calculated  to 
ensure  its  permanent  success. 

The  Hon.  F.  H.  Elmore,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  gave  notice  that  the  Committee  would  be  ready  to  report 
at  12  M.,  to-morrow. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Longstreet,  the  consideration  of  the 
several  reports  and  resolutions  was  postponed  until  to-morrow, 
at  10  o’clock,  A.  M.,  to  which  time  the  Convention  adjourned. 

RICHARD  YEADON,  Jr.,  Secretary . 


Wednesday,  April  17, 1839. 

The  Convention  met  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M.  The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  were  read.  The  following  additional 
Delegates  appeared  and  registered  their  names. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Colleton  District — R.  B.  Rhett,  D.  K.  Whitaker. 

NORTH-CAROLINA. 

Fayetteville — John  B.  Eccles. 

GEORGIA. 

Warren  County — Chapman  F.  Maddux,  Edward  T.  Lynah. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Hanson  Alsbury. 

Under  the  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Convention,  on  the 
15th  inst.,  the  Hon,  Hanson  Alsbury,  of  Mississippi,  was 
appointed  by  the  Chair  a  Vice  President  of  the  Convention* 
and  took  his  seat  accordingly. 
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Col,  Arthur  P.  Hayne  offered  the  following  resolution,  pre* 
faced  by  an  animated  address,  in  which  he  shewed  the  good 
already  done  by  previous  Conventions,  illustrated  their  ten- 
dency  to  unite  the  South,  socially  and  commercially,  and  above 
all,  on  that  great  issue  on  which  hang  the  welfare  of  the  South, 
and  the  harmony  and  duration  of  the  Union. 

Resolved ,  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the  people  oi 
ihe  Southern  and  South-Western  States,  to  appoint  Delegates 
to  meet  in  Convention  at  Macon,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  May,  1840 — to  continue  to  present  the 
hiterests  and  objects  of  this  Convention  before  the  people — and 
that  separate  and  distinct  Committees,  for  each  State  and  Ter¬ 
ritory  represented,  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  this 
Convention,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  all  proper  measures 
to  secure  a  full  representation  from  every  part  of  those  States 
—and  whose  duty  it  shall  also  be  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislatures  of  their  respective  States,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  by  all  proper  and  honorable  means,  the  objects  of  this 
Convention. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Cowles,  of  Macon, 
and  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Hayne,  the  Convention  took  up  the 
Resolutions  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-One. 

Judge  Longstreet  rose,  and  after  enlarging  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  action ,  in  addition  to  deliberation  and  discussion  in 
Convention,  in  order  to  effect  the  great  object  of  a  Southern 
Direct  Trade  with  Europe,  offered  a  series  of  additional  reso¬ 
lutions. 

The  Resolutions  reported  by  the  Committee  were  then  taken 
up  seriatim,  and  all  adopted  nem  con .,  and  without  discus¬ 
sion,  except  the  last,  in  relation  to  the  revival  of  the  Southern 
Review,  on  which  an  animated  and  eloquent  debate,  of  a  wide 
range,  and  embracing  as  well  the  general  objects  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  as  the  particular  subject  of  the  resolution,  took  place. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  against  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  were  Messrs.  Longstreet  and  Miller,  of  Augusta;  Ste- 
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phens,  of  Crawfordville,  and  Felder,  of  South-Carolina — 
those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  were  Messrs.  Har¬ 
per,  Blanding,  Preston,  Hamilton,  R.  Y.  Hayne  and  Whitaker, 
of  South-Carolina;  Dearing  and  Campbell,  of  Georgia;  Abner 
McGehee,  of  Alabama ;  Jarnaghin,  of  Tennessee ;  Hale,  of 
North-Carolina ;  Alsbury,  of  Mississippi ;  and  Mills,  of  Florida. 

The  opponents  of  the  resolution  only  objected  to  acting  on 
it  as  a  Convention. 

Messrs.  McCord  and  Bellinger,  of  South-Carolina,  took  a 
middle  course. 

The  question  was  first  put  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  McCord  to 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  and  the  vote,  being  taken  by 
States,  was  given  unanimously  in  the  negative — the  vote  of 
Georgia  being  decided  by  a  majority  of  one. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  as  amended  by  Col.  Blanding,  and  the  same  was 
adopted  in  the  following  shape: 

8th.  Resolved ,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the 
establishment  of  a  Southern  Review,  under  the  direction  of  able 
and  learned  men,  to  be  faithfully  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  literature,  and  also  to  the  defence  of  the  institutions, 
the  vindication  of  the  rights,  and  the  developement  of  the 
resources  of  the  Slave-holding  States,  is  an  object  of  the  deep¬ 
est  interest,  and  one  which  should  command  the  cordial  co¬ 
operation  and  support  of  every  citizen  of  these  States;  and 
that  a  Committee  of  Nine  be  appointed  to  carry  the  object  of 
this  resolution  into  effect. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committee  under 
the  foregoing  resolution  : 

Committee  on  the  revival  of  the  Southern  Review : 

Messrs.  Hugh  S.  Legare,  R.  Y.  Hayne,  >  c  /■. 

W.  C.  Preston,  Rev.  Stephen  Elliott  \  South’ Carolina. 

A.  B.  Longstreet,  Georgia . 

James  Gadsden,  Florida . 

John  H.  Crozier,  Tennessee . 

Edward  J.  Hale,  North-Carolina . 

Charles  T.  Pollard,  Alabama . 
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On  motion,  the  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  at 
10  o’clock,  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 

RICHARD  YEADON,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


Thursday,  April  18,  1839. 

The  Convention  met  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M.  The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  were  read.  The  following  additional 
Delegates  appeared : 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Colleton  District — John  Boyle. 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis. — Theophilus  A.  Field. 

Mr.  Robson,  of  Madison,  Ga.,  stated  that  he  was  absent 
when  the  vote  was  taken,  yesterday,  in  his  delegation,  on  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  the  resolution  for  the  revival  of  the 
Southern  Review,  and  that,  although  he  was  satisfied  such  a 
Review  would  receive  a  zealous  support  in  Georgia,  he 
thought  it  an  inappropriate  subject  of  action  for  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  He  asked  leave  to  record  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion 
to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  Leave  was  granted,  and 
Mr.  Robson  recorded  his  vote  accordingly.  The  effect  of  this 

vote  was  to  divide  the  Georgia  delegation  equally— Yeas  17 
Nays  17. 

The  Convention  then  took  up  and  adopted  the  Report  of 

the  Committee  of  Twenty-One,  on  a  Direct  Trade  with 
Europe; 

The  Resolutions  of  Mr.  King,  appended  to  the  Report  on 
the  Taxation  of  Commercial  Capital,  were  then  taken  up. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Preston  moved  an  amendment  or  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  resolutions,  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  King 
and  is  as  follows ; 
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Resolved ,  That  this  Convention  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
respective  Legislatures  of  the  Southern  and  South-Western 
States,  so  to  frame  their  legislation,  as  to  remove  any  unequal 
burden  from  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  accumulation  of 
commercial  capital,  within  their  respective  Territories. 

The  resolution  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  King,  A.  P.  Hayne, 
McCord,  Preston,  R.  Y.  Hayne  and  Hunt,  of  South-Carolina, 
and  Miller,  of  Augusta;  and  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Felder, 
of  South-Carolina,  and  Longstreet  and  Skrine,  of  Georgia. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  by  States,  and  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  States. 

The  Report  was  then  taken  up,  and  also  adopted. 

Judge  Longstreet  withdrew  the  series  of  additional  resolu¬ 
tions  submitted  by  him,  and  offered  the  following  as  a  substi¬ 
tute,  embodying  their  principle. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Chair  appoint  Committees,  and  desig¬ 
nate  their  several  spheres  of  operation,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  call  meetings  in  their  several  districts,  and  to  recommend  to 
them  to  invest  a  portion  of  their  surplus  capital  in  limited 
partnerships,  with  merchants,  in  the  trading  cities  and  towns 
of  their  respective  States,  and  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  of 
this  body  the  result  of  their  labors. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Committees  under  this  resolution,  are  the  Delegations 
of  the  respective  Districts. 

Under  the  resolution  of  Col.  A.  P.  Hayne,  passed  yester¬ 
day,  the  President  appointed  the  following  Committees,  to  take 
measures  to  ensure  a  full  representation  in  the  Convention  to 
be  held  at  Macon,  Geo.,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1840, 
and  to  attend  the  Legislatures  of  their  respective  States,  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Convention. 

South-Carolina . — A.  P.  Hayne,  C.  G.  Memminger,  A.  G. 
Magrath,  John  C.Ker,  Edward  Frost,  James  Gregg,  Andrew 
Wallace,  D.  Ewart,  R.  Boyce,  John  Caldwell. 

North-Carolina, — W.  H.  Haywood,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh;  John 
Burgwin,  Newbern  ;  James  Owen,  Wilmington  ;  D.  Rein- 
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hardt,  Lincolnton  ;  E.  J.  Hale,  E.  W.  Walkings,  J.  Y .  Sand- 
ford,  Fayetteville ;  Gen.  Patterson,  Wilkesborough ;  Jas:  M. 
Smith,  J.  W.  Patton,  Asheville. 

Georgia. — Benj.  E.  Styles,  T.  H.  Harden,  Savannah  ;  C.  J. 
Jenkins,  John  Bones,  Augusta ;  J.  Cowles,  D.  C.  Campbell, 
Macon ;  Wm.  Dearing,  Athens  ;  J.  S.  Calhoun,  Columbus  ; 
J.  L.  Harris,  Milledgeville. 

Tennessee. — Alexander  Williams,  William  S.  Kennedy, 
James  Park,  Campbell  Wallace,  Robert  King,  and  Jacob  P. 
Chase,  of  Knoxville;  Onslow  G.  Murrel,  James  Fyffe,  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Jackson,  Athens ;  and  Theophilus  A.  Field,  Memphis. 

Alabama. — Abner  McGehee,  James  E.  Belser,  B.  F.  Porter, 
B.  Sherwood,  M.  Tarver,  Abner  Lipscomb,  Ezekiel  Pickens, 
John  Duncan,  James  Abercrombie,  James  M.  Beckett,  Win¬ 
ter  Payne. 

Mississippi — John  A.  Quitman,  of  Adams  County  ;  Preston 
W.  Farrar,  Wilkinson ;  Thomas  B.  Ives,  Yellabosha  ;  John 
Bell,  Pontitoc ;  T.  M.  Tucker,  Lowmdes ;  Thomas  J.  Green, 
Warren;  J.  B.  Morgan,  Hinds;  Dr.  — Sitler,  Rankin;  Ro¬ 
ger  Barton,  Marshal ;  Chapman  Levy,  Attala. 

Florida — James  Gadsden,  George  T.  Ward,  Samuel  H. 
Duval,  Robert  H.  Berry,  Wm.  J.  Mills,  Hardy  H.  Philips, 
Henry  D.  Holland,  Richard  C.  Allen,  Hiram  Nourse,  Thos. 
M.  Blount. 

The  Hon.  F.  H.  Elmore,  from  the  Committee  of  Ten,  read 
an  able  report,  full  of  interesting  and  cheering  detail,  shewing 
that  goods  may  be  purchased  as  cheaply  and  on  as  good  terms, 
in  Southern  as  in  Northern  seaports;  and  indeed,  that  the 
direct  importer  can  lay  down  goods  in  Charleston  cheaper, 
than  they  can  be  laid  down  in  Charleston  by  the  way  of 
New-York. 

This  report  led.  to  much  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Pres¬ 
ton,  Elmore,  Longstreet,  Bones,  Stephens,  and  Boyce,  took 
part. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Elmore  offered  the  fol 
lowing  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 


Resolved ,  That  the  Report  be  printed  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee. 

The  President  having  retired  for  an  interval,  Mitchell 
King,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  took  the  Chair. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Hayne, 

Resolved ,  unanimously ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be 
returned  to  the  President  for  the  able,  dignified,  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Chair  ; 
also  to  the  Secretary,  for  the  diligence  and  skill  with  which 
he  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  office. 

On  resuming  the  Chair,  the  President  made  his  acknow¬ 
ledgments  to  the  Convention  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive 
address. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dearing, 

Resolved ,  That  the  unfeigned  thanks  of  this  Convention  be 
tendered  to  the  citizens  of  Charleston  for  the  kind  and  liberal 
hospitality  extended  since  our  first  arrival  in  this  interesting 
city. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dearing, 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  returned  to 
the  Committees  of  Twenty-one  and  Ten  for  their  able  and  im¬ 
portant  reports. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCord, 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  returned  to 
Mr.  Abbott,  for  his  kind  and  liberal  appropriation  of  the 
Theatre  to  the  use  of  the  Convention. 

It  was  announced  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
would  be  printed  under  the  direction  and  at  the  charge  of  the 
Charleston  Delegation. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  F.  H.  Elmore,  the  Convention  then 
adjourned  sine  die . 

ASBURY  HULL,  President , 

Richard  Yeadon,  Jr.,  Secretary . 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  TWENTY-ONE. 


The  Committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  by  the  Convention , 

Report  : — That  near  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
Commercial  Convention  assembled  in  Augusta,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  a  “Direct  Export  and  Import  Trade  with 
foreign  countries.”  It  was  foreseen  by  the  projectors  of  this 
great  enterprize,  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  time,  and  that  its 
final  accomplishment  could  only  be  effected  by  the  exertion  of 
extraordinary  zeal,  energy  and  perseverance.  They  were 
well  aware  that  essential  changes  in  the  habits  and  pursuits  of 
a  people, — and  especially  in  the  course  of  their  trade — could 
be  brought  about  only  by  slow  degrees.  They  knew  that  the 
end  proposed,  no  less  than  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  secu¬ 
ring  it,  would  come  into  conflict,  with  too  many  deeply  rooted 
prejudices,  and  conflicting  interests,  to  permit  them  to  escape 
censure,  and  avoid  misrepresentation.  In  the  very  beginning, 
they  pointed  out  these,  as  among  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  and  overcome,  before  they  could  expect  to  reap  the  full 
reward  of  their  patriotic  exertions.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
gone  steadily  forward,  in  the  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
and  under  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction,  that  the  “  Commer¬ 
cial  Independence  of  the  South”  is  too  closely  connected  with 
the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  honor  of  this  quarter  of  the  Union, 
ever  to  be  abandoned,  while  there  remained  the  smallest  hope 
of  ultimate  success.  In  the  several  reports  and  resolutions 
which  have  been  adopted  and  put  forth,  by  the  Conventions 
heretofore  held  on  this  subject,  earnest  and  reiterated  appeals 
have  been  made  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  fellow-citizens? 
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which  we  would  fain  hope  must  prove  irresistible  with  all, 
whose  bosoms  are  accessible  to  the  generous  impulses  of 
patriotism,  and  whose  understandings  are  not  steeled  against 
conviction  by  inveterate  habits  or  deeply  rooted  prejudices. 
Referring  to  these  documents  for  a  full  exposition  of  the  views 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  great  work,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  they  have  been  so  ably  sustained,  we  do  not 
feel  ourselvs  on  the  present  occasion  called  upon  to  do  more, 
than  merely  to  recapitulate  the  leading  objects  of  this  Conven¬ 
tion, — to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  we  have  acted,  and  to 
shew  what  remains  to  be  done,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
those  objects.  The  evil  complained  of  is,  that  the  Southern 
and  South-Western  States,  while  prod ucing  near  three-fonrths 
of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  Union,  import  scarcely  one- 
tenth  of  the  merchandize  received  in  exchange  for  them.  The 
foreign  commerce  which  derives  its  existence  from  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  our  industry,  (and  which  is  the  unfailing  source  of  so 
much  wealth  to  others)  is  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  other 
States,  causing  their  cities  to  flourish,  while  ours  have  been 
falling  into  decay.  The  profits  of  the  agency ,  by  which  this 
trade  has  been  carried  on  jor  us ,  has  been  estimated  at  ten 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  annual  loss  to  Georgia  and 
South-Carolina  cannot  be  less  than  three  millions ; — while 
Mississippi,  (whose  exports  even  now  amount  to  $16,000,000) 
must  lose  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  annually.  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  present  course  of  trade,  and  the  usual 
measure  of  mercantile  profits,  would,  we  presume  estimate 
the  gains  of  the  Northern  merchants  from  the  almost  exclu¬ 
sive  possession  of  the  carrying  trade  for  the  South,  at  less 
than  from  10  to  15  per  cent.,*  which  would  exceed  the 

*  In  an  able  report  made  by  Mr.  Porter  to  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  striking  views  are  presented  of  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

“  Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  bales  of  cotton  which  find  their  way  to 
market  from  this  State,  probably  one  hundred  thousand  reach  New-Orleans  by  the 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  balance  passes  through  Mobile.  That 
portion  of  the  amount  which  reaches  Mobile,  and  is  not  shipped  to  Liverpool  and 
Havre  through  New- York,  is  shipped  directly  to  the  foreign  market  in  vessels  owned 
in  the  latter  city,  after  being  purchased  by  capital  owned  there  likewise ;  so  that  we 
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amounts  above  estimated.  The  natural,  indeed  the  inevitable 
effect  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  plantation  States,  has 

may  estimate  the  entire  amount  of  our  exports  of  cotton,  (worth  eighteen  million  of 
dollars)  has  to  reach  the  European  market  through  agents  who  are  not  citizens  of 
the  State,  and  upon  whom  we  need  not  be  necessarily  dependent.  This  probably 
costs  us  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  it  will  be  asked,  can  every 
producer  sell  for  himself?  We  say  no;  but  if  we  employ  agents,  let  them  be  our 
own  citizens,  who  will  return  the  profits  they  make  back  into  the  same  community 
from  which  they  are  derived,  and  the  burden  will  cease  to  be  intolerable.  Again — 
the  same  channels  returns  us  our  imports.  These  consist  of  dry  goods,  cutlery,  and 
groceries,  which  we  indirectly  purchase  to  a  large  amount  from  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies,  through  New  York,  by  the  same  agents.  If  our  imports  equal  in  value 
our  exports,  which  is  the  stated  rule,  and  those  who  thus  purchase  for  us,  charge 
us  only  ten  per  cent,  which  is  a  very  moderate  calculation,  (as  we  believe  imports  to 
the  Southern  market  may  he  safely  arranged  at  twenty  per  cent)  we  pay  upon 
our  imports  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Thus  making  upon  exports 
and  imports  three  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  we  pay  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  taking  the  Northern  markets  in  our  route  to  those  of  foreign  countries.  This  is 
a  calculation  in  respect  to  our  own  first  markets.  Add  to  the  amount  the  expenses 
and  charges  upon  goods  before  they  go  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers,  and  the  sum 
total  will  be  very  greatly  increased. 

If  this  amount  must  be  paid,  why  should  it  not  be  paid  to  our  own  citizens  ?  If  we 
must  employ  agents,  why  should  we  not  select  those  who  will  return  the  profits  they 
derive  from  us,  back  to  us  again?  Why  should  not  the  Legislature  of  the  State  put 
forth  its  most  liberal  power  to  attain  the  people  this  most  desirable  end  ?  \Y  hy 
should  Hot  the  people  themselves,  while  the  resources  of  this  noble  and  prosperous 
State  are  full  of  youth  and  energy,  seize  upon  an  enterprise  which  thus  promises 
such  beneficial  results  ?  Results  of  no  chimerical,  vague  or  uncertain  character, 
but  taught  us  by  the  lesson  of  facts,  ascertained  by  the  best  proof— the  proof  of  ex¬ 
perience  itself. 

If  we  take  the  article  of  cotton  alone,  and  enter  into  a  calculation  of  the  loss  occa¬ 
sioned  to  the  planting  interests  of  the  South  and  West  by  an  indirect  trade,  we  will 
be  astonished  at  the  result.  The  estimated  crop  of  cotton  for  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1338,  is  1 ,891,497  bales.  This  cotton  is  transported  by  sea,  either  to  the 
Northern  ports,  or  directly  to  Europe.  Of  this  number,  1,165  155  bales  go  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  321,480  to  France ;  63  009  to  the  North  of  Europe  :  and  25,895  to  other  foreign 
ports — making  a  total  of  1,574,629  sent  abroad.  Deduct  this  number  of  bales  from 
the  entire  crop,  and  we  find  that  226,868  bales  are  used  at  home,  and  returned  to  us 
in  domestic  manufactures.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  estimate  the  freight  paid  upon  the 
number  of  bales  shipped  abroad  at  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  If  this  be  cal¬ 
culated  upon  1,574,629  bales,  supposing  each  bale  to  contain  340  pounds,  which 
gives  535.^73,860  pounds  it  is  shown  that  the  producing  States  pay  for  freight  alone, 
$8,030,607  90.  Other  charges,  such  as  commissions,  shipping,  insurance,  may  be 
said  to  amount  to  at  least  five  per  cent.  Now  the  amount  of  the  crop  shipped  valued 


at  thirty  dollars  per  bale,  is  $47,233,870. 

Five  per  cent  upon  that  amount  is . $2,361,943  50 

To  w’hich  add  the  freight,  which  is . , . .....8,030,607  90 


And  you  have  a  total  of. . .. . $10,392,551  40 


This  immense  amount  deducted  from  a  crop  of  the  value  of  $47,238,870,  is  distri¬ 
buted  amoug  those  who  act  as  the  transporting  and  selling  agents  of  the  producer,  all 
of  whom  live  North  of  the  Potomac  river.  The  South  thus  stands  in  the  attitude  of 
feeding  from  her  own  bosom  a  vast  population  of  merchants,  ship  owners,  capitalists 
and  others,  who  without  the  claims  of  her  progeny,  drink  up  the  life  blood  of  her 
trade. 

It  cannot  be  here  asserted  that  a  deduction  should  be  allowed  for  that  portion  of 
the  Southern  crop  which  is  shipped  directly  from  the  Southern  ports  to  foreign 
countries.  The  tonnage  register  will  show  that  nine  tenths  of  the  shipping  em¬ 
ployed  belong  to  Northern  capitalists, 
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been  to  subject  their  industry  to  an  indirect  tax,  which  has 
consumed  so  large  a  portion  of  their  annual  profits,  as  to  deprive 
them,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  means  of  accumulating  the 
capital ,  equally  essential  to  the  success  of  commercial  pursuits, 
as  to  the  general  improvement  of  our  country.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  with  the  vast  resources  of  the  cotton  growing 
States,  the  mere  abstraction  of  a  few  millions  annually,  by  an 
unfavorable  course  of  trade,  could  not  very  materially  diminish 
their  wealth,  or  impair  their  prosperity.  But  let  it  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  the  sum  drawn  annually  from  these  States  by  the 
combined  operation  of  all  the  causes  which  have  concurred  in 
diverting  to  the  North  the  profits  of  Southern  labor  and  capital, 
are  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  amount.  In  addition  to  the 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  yearly  abstracted  by  the  unfavorable 
course  of  our  foreign  trade,  the  action  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
revenues,  has  operated  as  a  burden  to  an  equal  or  even  greater 
amount.  The  system  of  raising,  by  duties  on  foreign  goods, 
nearly  the  whole  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 

Now  let  us  bring  this  calculation  home  to  Alabama.  Her  estimated  crop  of  cot¬ 
ton  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1838,  is  309,807  bales.  This  calculated  at 
four  hundred  pounds  to  the  bale,  gives  123.932,800  pounds.  One  and  a  half  cents 


freight  is . . . . . $1,858,842 

Commissions,  shipping,  insurance  at  five  per  cent,  on  amount  of 

crop,  is,  viz:  $12,392,280,  at  $40  per  bale,  is  equal  to . 619,614 

Add  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  for  baggage,  factor’s  commissions, 

transportation  to  Mobile,  which  is . .  1,858,842 


Total, . $4,337,298 


Deduct  this  from  $12,392,289,  the  value  of  our  crop  at  home,  and  we  have  left  us 
$8,054,982. 

When,  in  addition,  it  is  recollected  that  this  amount  is  again  indirectly  expended 
abroad  in  purchasing  our  articles  of  consumption,  we  will  perceive  that  the  most 
ruinous  consequences  follow.  The  destination  and  disposition  of  our  products  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  have  not  been  made  subjects  of  consideration  by  our  citizens, 
nor  their  importance  estimated.  We  content  ourselves  with  buying  and  selling  again, 
without  inquiring  further  than  to  know  that  our  crops  increase,  and  that  we  dispose 
of  them  readily.  We  do  not  perceive  the  great  drain  which  is  made  from  us  by  the 
capital  of  others.  Foreign  capital  purchases  our  produce,  but  it  is  taken  up  instantly 
by  foreign  imports.  Foreign  merchants  act  as  our  agents  in  the  two  transactions,  but 
spend  not  one  dollar  of  the  money  we  pay  among  us  again.  The  immense  value  of 
our  labor  is  thus  taken  abroad,  and  it  is  well  known  that  we  live  humbly,  make  no 
extensive  improvements,  spend  little  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  have  few  means  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Where,  then  goes  the  value  of  our  labor,  but  to  those  who, 
taking  advantage  of  our  folly,  ship  for  us,  buy  for  us,  sell  to  us,  and  after  turning 
our  own  capital  to  their  profitable  account,  return  laden  with  our  money,  to  enjoy 
their  easily  earned  opulence  at  home. 
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overnment,  (including  the  discharge  of  an  immense  public 
ebt)  was  of  itself  calculated  to  depress  the  industry  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  growing  States,  which  was  almost  exclusively  employed 
in  raising  the  products,  which  were  exchanged  for  the  very 
articles  thus  enormously  taxed.  But  when  these  duties  were 
extended  to  an  amount  greatly  exceeding  the  wants  of  the 
Government,  (ranging  from  25  to  upwards  of  100,  and  amount¬ 
ing  on  an  average  to  forty  per  cent.)  imposed  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  affording  protection  and  encouragement  to  those, 
the  productions  of  whose  industry  (free  from  all  taxation) 
came  into  direct  competition  with  the  foreign  goods  received 
in  exchange  for  our  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  when  the  vast 
amounts,  thus  extracted,  were  accumulated  at  the  north, 
and  there  expended  on  the  army  and  navy,  the  fortifications, 
public  buildings,  pensions,  and  the  other  various  objects  of 
national  expenditure,— (the  balance  being  distributed  in  inter¬ 
nal  improvements,— of  which  we  receive  but  a  small  share,) 
can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  or  surprise,  that  even  with 
the  richest  staples  in  the  world,  the  South  should  exhibit  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  country  making  hardly  any  pro¬ 
gress,— while  the  more  favored,  though  comparately  barren 
regions  of  the  North,  were  seen  constantly  advancing  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  ?  This  unequal  action  of  the  federal 
government— as  it  was  in  the  first  instance,  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  cause  of  the  subversion  of  Southern  commerce,  has  con¬ 
stantly  operated  in  preventing  its  recovery,— by  stimulating  the 
commercial  industry  of  the  North,  and  building  up  Northern 
cities  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  South  and  South-West. 
To  shew  the  magnitude  of  this  evil,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  fact,  that  the  gross  amount  received  from  customs 
has  been  estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  nine  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  nearly  three  fourths  of  which  were  levied  on 
goods  received  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  the  South 
and  South-West,  and  nine-tenths  of  it  expended  North  of  the 
Potomac.  Now,  if  one  of  the  effects  of  this  most  unjust  and 
unequal  system  has  been  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  North, 
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and  thus  to  throw  the  importing  business  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  Northern  merchants,  then  it  is  manifest  that  we  have 
been  deprived  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  importation 
and  sale  of  an  amount  of  foreign  goods,  which,  estimated  by 
the  value  of  our  productions,  could  not  have  fallen  far  short  of 
a  thousand  millions  of  dollars — (the  entire  value  of  importation 
being  estimated  at  near  three  times  that  amount) — a  sum  so 
vast,  that  the  usual  profits  on  the  importations  would  have 
been  abundantly  sufficient  to  have  changed  the  entire  face  of 
our  country,  and  given  us  a  capital  fully  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  of  the  most  prosperous  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
most  extensive  system  of  internal  improvements. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  entitled  we  think, 
to  more  weight  than  it  has  yet  received.  The  prosperity  of 
States  depends  in  a  far  greater  degree  upon  their  accumula¬ 
ted  capital  than  is  generally  supposed.  A  people,  whose 
industry  is  exhausted  in  the  bare  supply  of  their  wants,  can 
make  but  small  advances  in  science  or  the  arts.  All  great 
public  improvements  must  be  the  result  of  capital,  accumu¬ 
lated  by  years  of  successful  industry.  The  man  who  lives  by 
his  labor,  has  neither  leisure  nor  inclination, — and  if  he  pos¬ 
sessed  both, — has  not  the  means  of  improving  his  own  condi¬ 
tion,  much  less  of  developing  the  resources  of  his  country. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  productions  of  any  country,  if  the 
consumption  be  equal  to  that  production,  it  is  clear  that  capi¬ 
tal  cannot  be  accumulated  to  any  great  extent.  National 
wealth  chiefly  depends  on  the  the  excess  of  annual  production 
over  the  annual  consumption.  This  constitutes,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  a  comparatively  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  annual  production, — much  the  greater 
part  of  which,  must  necessarily  be  consumed  in  the  support  of 
the  producers.  Now,  according  to  this  law  of  society,  which 
is  founded  in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  man, — it  is 
manifest,  that  the  yearly  abstraction  (whether  it  be  by  the 
action  of  the  Government  or  the  operation  of  an  unfavorable 
course  of  trade)  of  even  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
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annual  gains  of  any  people,  may  so  far  affect  their  prosperity 
as  to  leave  them  in  the  condition  of  a  community  making  no 
advances  whatever  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  If  the  millions 
therefore,  which  have  been  abstracted  by  the  Government 
from  the  Southern  and  South-Western  States,  and  expended 
elsewhere,  had  been  left  here  to  accumulate,  and  to  be  applied 
to  all  the  uses  of  society;  if  our  citizens  even  now,  derived  all 
the  profits,  which  our  great  staples  still  furnish  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  of  the  North, — we  would  not  hear 
continued  complaints  of  that  want  of  capital,  which  we  are  told 
opposes  so  great  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  schemes. 
The  addition  of  even  one  million  and  a  half  a  year  (to  rate  it 
up  higher,)  to  the  commercial  capital  of  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
and  South-Carolina,  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  would  at 
this  time  have  placed  these  States  in  a  condition  of  the  highest 
prosperity.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  consequences  of  the 
subversion  of  Southern  commerce  has  been  the  depriving  us  of 
that  DIVERSITY  IN  THE  PURSUITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  on  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  the  prosperity  of  every  community,  in  a 
great  measure,  depends.  The  citizens  of  the  Southern  and 
South-Western  States,  driven  from  the  animating  pursuits  of 
commerce — have,  it  is  undeniable,  devoted  themselves  too 
exclusively  to  agriculture.  With  us,  the  usual  routine  of  busi¬ 
ness  has  been,  to  produce  as  much  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco, 
as  our  land  and  labor  would  afford.  Whatever  profits  could 
be  derived  from  the  transportation,  sale,  and  manufacture  of 
these  articles,  or  from  the  business  of  conducting  the  exchan¬ 
ges,  we  were  content  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  others.  If  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  planter  found  that  he  had  supported 
his  family,  and  was  not  brought  into  debt,  he  was  well  con¬ 
tent.  The  fortunate  few,  whose  incomes  exceeded  their 
expenditures,  were  naturally  led  to  the  extension  of  their  plan¬ 
tations  rather  than  to  the  investment  of  their  surplus  in  com¬ 
merce  or  manufactures.  Except  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  cities,  (whose  Bank  and  other  Stocks  have  com¬ 
manded  the  attention  pf  a  few  of  our  wealthy  planters,)  the 
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regular  course  has  been,  to  invest  the  entire  profits  ofagricul- 
ture  in  lands  and  negroes.  The  poorer  class  of  planters  have 
thus  been  induced  to  sell  out  their  possessions  to  their  more 
wealthy  neighbors,  and  have  gone  with  the  proceeds  to  other 
States, — while  the  acquisition  of  more  land,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  cotton,  have  been  regarded  as  the  only  objects 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  remained  at  home.  The 
most  disastrous  consequences  have  resulted  from  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  habit  among  our  agriculturalists.  In  the  first  place,  the 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  thus  produced,  has  not  been 
attended  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  profits  of  the 
planter.  According  to  a  law  in  political  economy,  well  un¬ 
derstood,  and  which  admits  of  few  exceptions,  a  mere  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  any  article  of  general  consumption,  seldom 
increases  its  money  value  in  a  corresponding  degree, — while 
the  lessening  of  the  production,  not  unfrequently  enhances 
that  value.  Hence  the  practice  of  the  Southern  planters  of 
devoting  their  whole  attention  to  the  increase  of  their  cotton 
crops,  is  not  attended  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  their 
value.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  shortest  crops  of  this 
article  are  not  unfrequently  the  most  profitable,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  if  the  whole  surplus  of  our  agriculture 
for  several  years  past,  had  been  applied  to  other  pursuits — 
instead  of  being  invested  in  lands,  and  applied  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  cotton,  the  cotton  crop  would  have  been  worth, 
at  this  time,  nearly  as  much  as  it  is  at  present,  while  this  sur¬ 
plus  invested  in  commercial  or  other  pursuits,  or  applied  to 
public  improvements,  would  have  added  to  the  wealth  and 
improved  the  character  of  our  people,  and  by  diversifying  their 
pursuits  have  stimulated  their  industry,  and  strengthened  our 
peculiar  institutions.* 

*  From  what  has  been  here  said,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  indulging  in  any 
fears  that  cotton  is  an  article,  the  production  of  which,  is  at  all  likely  to  be  overdone. 
It  is  the  cheapest  raw  material  out  of  which  cloth  can  be  made,  and  is  destined  we 
have  no  doubt,  to  supersede  to  a  great  extent  all  manufactures  of  wool,  flax,  hemp, 
and  silk;  and  when  shirting,  and  sheeting,  sails,  carpeting,  hats,  blankets,  and  even 
broadcloths,  shall  be  made,  as  they  shortly  will  be,  entirely  of  cotton ,  the  world  will 
consume,  not  only  all  the  cotton  now  produced,  but  four  times  the  quantity.  Still 
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From  this  brief  review  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  present  depressed  state  of  Southern  commerce  has  been 
brought  about  by  causes  which  however  powerful,  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  opportunity  is 
now  presented,  by  improving  our  present  advantages  of  re¬ 
moving  them  altogether, — and  regaining  all  that  we  have  lost. 
The  national  debt  of  8420,000,000  has  been  fully  paid.  The 
Tariff,  already  greatly  reduced,  is  gradually  receding  to  “the 
revenue  standard.”  In  a  little  more  than  two  years,  by  a 
proper  vigilance  on  the  part  of  our  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  a  firm  determination  on  our  own,  to  insist  (in  the 
terms  of  the  compromise  act)  on  the  reduction  of  the  Tariff  to 
the  “  revenue  standard,”  based  on  “  an  economical  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Federal  Government,” — with  the  continued  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  (so  indispensable  to  our  wel¬ 
fare,)  we  shall  soon  be  relieved  from  a  system  which  has 
sapped  the  very  foundations  of  our  prosperity,  and  reduced  us 
almost  to  a  state  of  “  colonial  vassalage.”  For  the  rest,  we 
must  depend  upon  ourselves.  That  the  difficulties  under 
which  we  have  labored  have  not  arisen  from  any  thing  inhe¬ 
rent  in  our  situation  or  character,  is  abundantly  proved  by  our 
past  history.  The  statistics  of  the  United  States  enables  us  to 
present  to  the  world  the  following  statements,  exhibiting  at 
one  view  the  true  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decay  of 
Southern  commerce,  and  pointing  out  with  unerring  certainty 
the  causes  of  that  decay.  We  extract  them  from  one  of  the 
documents  already  published  by  the  Convention,  which  can¬ 
not  be  too  frequently  read,  or  too  carefully  studied. 

“  The  time  was,  when  the  people  of  the  South  were  the 
‘  largest  importers  in  the  country. 

the  quantity  produced  may  be  diminished  without  lessening  our  profits,  and  the  capi¬ 
tal  thus  diverted  from  agriculture  to  commerce  and  manufactures  will  be  a  great  gain 
to  the  country.  The  Southern  States  must  always  be  essentially  agricultural.  It  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so:  Slave  labor  is  best  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Still 
we  should  be  great  gainers  by  diversifying  in  some  degree  the  pursuits  of  our  people. 


‘‘In  1769,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  several  colonies 
was  as  follows : 

Of  Virginia,  <£851,140  sterling* * 

New-Eugland  States,  561,000  do. 

New-York,  189,000  do. 

Pennsylvania,  400,000  do. 

South-Carolina,  555,000  do. 

“  The  exports  were  in  about  the  same  proportion  ;  Virginia 
exporting  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  New-York ;  and 
South-Carolina  nearly  twice  as  much  as  New-York  and 
Pennsylvania  together ;  and  five  times  as  much  as  all  the 
New  England  States  united. 

“  The  same  relative  proportion  of  imports  is  preserved  until 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  when  we  find  them 
to  be  in  the  year  1791 ,  as  follows :  . 

Of  New-York,  -  -  -  $3,222,000 

Virginia,  -  2,486,000 

South-Carolina,  -  1,520,000 

“  There  are  no  data  to  show  the  imports  into  the  several 
States  from  the  year  1791  to  1820,  but  the  general  fact  may 
be  assumed,  that  the  import  trade  of  New-York  and  other 
Northern  States,  has  been  constantly  progressing,  while  that 
of  Virginia  and  South-Carolina  has  as  regularly  diminished. 
From  1821,  to  the  present  time,  we  have  sufficient  data,  and 
they  exhibit  the  following,  as  the  state  of  the  import  trade  : 


Neiv-  Yorki  Virginia.  South -  Carolina . 


1821, 

$23,000,000 

1821,  $1,078,000 

1821, 

$3,000,000 

1822, 

35,000,000 

1822, 

864,000 

1822, 

2,000,000 

1823, 

29,000,000 

1823, 

681,000 

1823, 

2,000,000 

1824, 

36,000,000 

1824, 

639,000 

1824, 

2,400,000 

1825, 

49,000,000 

1825, 

553,000 

1825, 

2,150,000' 

1827, 

39,000,000 

1827, 

431,000 

1827, 

1,800,000 

1829, 

43,000,000 

1829, 

375,000 

1829, 

1,240,000 

1832, 

57,000,000 

1832, 

550,000 

1832, 

1,213,000 

“  Thus,  the  import  trade  ofNew-York  has  gradually  increas- 

*  ed  from  £189,000  sterling,  about  $840,000,  in  the  year  1769, 

*  and  from  about  three  millions  of  dollars  in  1791,  to  the  enor- 
1  mous  sum,  in  1832,  of  fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars!  While 
‘  Virginia  has  fallen  off,  in  her  import  trade,  from  two  and 

*  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  in  1791,  to  $375,000  in  1829,  and 
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4  $550,000  in  1832,  not  a  great  deal  more  than  the  freight  of 

5  half  a  dozen  ships ! 

“  From  these  calculations,  a  few  curious  facts  appear.  The 

*  imports  of  New-York  were,  in  1832,  seventy  times  as  great  as 
4  they  were  in  1769,  and  nearly  twenty  times  more  than  they 
4  were  in  1791.  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  imported,  in 
4  1829,  about  one-eleventh  of  what  she  did  in  1769,  and  about 

*  one-seventh  of  what  she  did  in  1791.  In  a  period  too,  of 
4  eight  years,  the  aggregate  imports  of  New-York  amounted  to 
4  three  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of  dollars  ;  those  of  South- 
4  Carolina  to  about  sixteen  millions,  and  those  of  Virginia  to 
4  about  five  millions !  New-York  imported,  therefore,  in  1832, 

4  eleven  times  as  much  as  Virginia  did  in  eight  years  preced- 
4  ing,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  Virginia  did  in  eight 
4  years  preceding,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  in  the  single 
4  year  of  1832,  as  South-Carolina  imported  in  a  period  of  eight 
4  years.  Again,  New-York  imported  in  one  year,  (1832)  nearly 
4  fifty  times  as  much  as  South-Carolina  in  the  same  year,  and 
4  about  110  times  as  much  as  Virginia. 

44  Having  shown  the  decline  of  Southern  trade,  we  proceed 
4  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  it.  In  the  course  of  our  research, 
4  the  reader  will  discover  the  prime  cause  of  our  present  em- 
4  barrassments. 

“The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  their  report  of  the 
4  5th  March  last,  say :  “Our  collectors  have  had  under  their 
4  control  a  gross  revenue  of  946,000,000,  and  our  land  receiv¬ 
ers  107,000,000,  making  1,053,000,000.  They  not  only  had 
4  control  of  this  vast  amount,  but  they  were  permitted  to  pay 
4  without  warrant  from  the  treasury,  and  before  the  money  passed 
4  out  of  their  hands ,  all  the  expenses  of  our  custom-houses  and 
4  land  offices  and  debentures  which  alone  amounted  to  four  or 
4 five  millions  annually ,  and  sometimes  more.” 

44  Though  we  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  state- 
4  ment  with  the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
4  Government  as  reported  annually  to  Congress,  and  with  the 
4  expenses  of  collection  as  discoverable  from  the  sources  of 
‘information  which  lie  within  our  reach,  without  supposing 
4  greater  losses  in  the  transit  of  the  public  funds  to  the  treasury 
4  than  are  stated  to  have  occurred ;  it  is  probable  that  our  diffi- 
4  culty  arises  from  our  limited  means  of  research,  and  that  the 
4  Committee  are  substantially,  if  not  literally  correct. 

44  The  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of  revenue,  raised 
‘from  the  customs,  were  levied  from  foreign  merchandize, 
4  received  in  exchange  for  domestic  productions ;  for  though 
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*  the  term  customs ,  in  financial  language,  embraces  duties  on 
6  tonnage,  clearances,  light-money,  &c.  &,c. ;  these  arecom- 
4  paratively  so  insignificant  that  they  will  not  materially  effect 
4  the  estimate.  Those  who  think  differently,  may  allow  for 
4  them,  the  odd  forty-six  millions.  Of  the  domestic  produc- 

*  tions  given  in  exchange  for  the  foreign  merchandize,  nearly 
4  three-fourths  were  of  Southern  growth — we  will  say  two- 
4  thirds,  which  we  know,  in  the  whole  estimate,  to  be  under 
‘the  mark.  Without  disturbing  the  vexed  question,  44  who 
4  pays  the  duties,”  we  may  state  then,  what  all  will  admit, 
4  that  the  Government  has  been  indebted  to  Southern  industry 
4  for  six  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  money.  If  the  expenses 
4  of  collecting  one  thousand  and  fifty-three  millions  of  revenue, 
4  were  “from  four  to  five  millions  annually,  and  sometimes 
4  more,”  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  the  expenses  of  col- 
4  lecting  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  amounted  to  one 
4  million  annually.  Had  the  Southern  people  then  shipped 
4  their  own  produce  to  foreign  markets,  and  brought  the  return 
4  cargoes  to  their  own  ports,  they  would  have  had  eight  and 
4  forty  millions  distributed  among  them  since  1789,  simply  in 
4  the  pay  of  their  revenue  officers.  This  would  have  gone  into 
4  the  pockets  of  individuals,  to  be  sure  ;  and  so  goes  all  that 
4  constitutes  the  wealth  of  a  nation.  Here  would  it  have  been 
4  received,  and  here  expended.  Insignificant  as  it  may  seem 
4  while  we  are  contemplating  thousands  of  millions,  when  we 
4  reflect  upon  the  influence  v\hich  the  comparatively  trivial 
4  sum  received  by  the  States  from  the  surplus  revenue,  has 
4  had  upon  the  Southern  States,  we  cannot  doubt  that  its 
4  effects  would  have  been  most  benignly  felt.  This  sum  divi- 
4  ded  among  the  cities  of  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston, 
4  Savannah,  Mobile  and  Orleans,  would  have  quieted  many  a 
4  disturbed  bosom  in  the  trying  reign  of  the  protective  system. 
4  Savannah’s  portion  of  it  would  have  defrayed  the  whole 
4  expenses  of  the  Government  of  Georgia  for  more  than  thirty 
4  years ;  nor,  it  is  believed,  would  the  portions  of  the  other 
4  cities  have  done  less  for  their  States.  Whatever  the  sum  may 
4  have  been  worth,  we  must  be  considered  as  having  thrown 
4  it  away  ourselves.  Let  us  at  least  remember,  that  if  the 
4  Tariff  should  ever  be  revived,  (and  hints  to  that  effect  have 
4  recently  fallen  from  high  authority  on  the  floor  of  Congress,) 
4  a  direct  trade  will  in  some  measure  mitigate  its  rigor;  and 
4  thus  far  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

44  If  we  suppose  the  value  of  the  goods  upon  which  the  six 
s  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  duties  were  levied,  to  have 
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4  been  but  four  times  the  value  of  the  duties,  it  amounted  to 
4  $2,500,000,000.  How  were  these  goods  brought  to  this 
4  country  and  distributed  ?  The  Northern  merchant  has  come 
4  hither  and  bought  from  the  Southern  planter  produce  of  equal 
4  value,  abating  from  the  price,  all  the  expenses,  direct  and 
‘incidental,  of  transportation — He  has  insured  them  in  North¬ 
ern  offices,  and  shipped  them  abroad  in  his  own  vessels — 

4  Exchanged  them  at  a  small  profit  for  foreign  merchandize — 

4  brought  it  home-paid  one  fourth  its  value  to  the  Govern- 
4  ment — added  that  amount  and  all  the  expenses  of  importa- 
4  tion,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  for  his  profits  to  the  price, 

4  and  exposed  it  for  sale.  The  Southern  merchant  has  now 
‘gone  to  him;  lingered  the  summer  through  with  him  at  a 
4  heavy  expense— bought  a  portion  of  these  goods — re-shipped 
4  them  in  Northern  vessels  to  Southern  ports — added  twenty- 
4  five  per  cent,  more  to  the  price,  to  cover  his  expenses  and 
4  profits — and  sold  them  to  the  Southern  planter.  All  the  dis- 
4  bursements  made  in  this  process,  save  such  as  are  made 
4  abroad,  are  made  among  Northern  men  ;  all  the  profits,  save 
4  the  Southern  merchant’s,  are  made  by  Northern  men ;  and 
4  the  Southern  planter,  who  supplies  nearly  all  the  foreign 
4  goods  of  the  country,  gets  his  portion  of  them  burdened  with 
4  every  expense  that  the  Government,  merchant,  insurer,  sea- 
4  man,  wharfinger,  drayman  boatman,  and  wagoner  can  pile 
4  upon  them.  His  burdens  of  course,  are  needlessly  increased 
4  by  the  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  lauding  the  goods 
4  at  Northern  ports,  and  bringing  them  thence  to  Southern 
4  markets.  Every  item  in  the  endless  catalogue  of  charges, 

4  except  the  Government  dues,  may  be  considered  a  voluntary 
4  tribute  from  the  citizens  of  the  South  to  their  brethren  of  the 
4  North  :  for  they  would  all  have  gone  to  our  own  people,  had 
4  we  done  our  own  exporting  and  importing.  Will  the  reader 
4  compute  the  amount  of  them  on  twenty-five  hundred  mil- 
4  lions’  worth  of  goods,  and  make  a  fair  allowance  for  the  por- 
4  tion  of  them  consumed  at  the  South? 

44  In  1835,  the  long  endured  national  debt  was  extinguished, 

4  after  having  absorbed  from  the  treasury  about  four  hundred 
4  and  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars.  The  larger  portion  of 
4  this  sum  was  paid  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  of 
4  whom,  those  residing  North  of  the  Potomac,  were  to  those 
4  residing  South  of  it,  in  the  ratio  of  165  to  11 5  and  those  in 
4  Massachusetts,  New-York  and  Pennsylvania,  to  those  in  all 
4  the  other  States,  as  150  to  176.  Whence,  but  from  their 
*  commerce,  did  the  Northern  States  acquire  the  means  of 
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4  loaning  so  largely  to  the  Government  ?  Whence,  but  from 
4  the  same  source,  did  three  States  acquire  the  power  to  loan 
4  thirteen  times  as  much  as  all  the  Southern  States  put  toge- 
4  ther  ?  And  with  the  power  to  lend,  was  it  no  advantage  to 
4  them,  to  have  been  enabled  to  lend,  upon  the  best  security 
4  in  the  world  ? 

44  So  much  for  our  own  voluntary  self-impoverishment.  A 
*  word  or  two  upon  those  contributions  which  we  have  made 
4  to  the  fortunes  of  our  Northern  brethren,  and  which  may  be 
4  denominated,  compulsory. 

44  The  actual  disbursements  of  the  General  Government 
‘have  been  about  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  exclusive 
4  of  the  surplus  revenue.  The  greater  part  of  this  immense 
4  sum  was  disbursed  among  the  several  States.  A  rateable 
4  distribution  of  this  fund  between  the  Northern  and  North- 
4  Western,  and  Southern  and  South-Western  States,  as  they 
4  now  stand,  would  have  been  nearly  as  follows: 

According  to  whole  population,  as  7  to  5. 

44  44  white  44  44  7  to  3. 

44  44  representation  44  5  to  3. 

44  44  area  44  4  to  5. 

44  How  have  they  actually  been  ?  Up  to  1830,  there  had 
4  been  expended  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  two 
4  hundred  and  eighteen  millions  of  public  money,  in  fortifica¬ 
tions,  light-houses,  public  debt,  pensions,  and  internal  im¬ 
provements;  of  which  sum,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
4  millions  were  disbursed  in  the  Northern  and  North-Western 
4  States ;  and  twenty-three  millions  in  the  Southern  and  South- 
4  Western.  The  national  debt  constitutes  by  far  the  largest; 
4  item  in  this  account,  and  it  was  but  equitable  that  this  should 
4  be  paid  to  the  lenders  in  the  proportions  of  their  loans.  But 
4  in  the  matter  of  internal  improvements,  the  Southern  divi- 
4  sion  should  have  received  a  ninth  more  than  the  Northern. 

4  The  disbursements  under  this  head  were — North  of  the 
4  Potomac,  in  round  numbers,  four  millions  seven  hundred 
6  thousand  ;  South  of  the  Potomac,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
4 seven  thousand;  or  nearly  18  to  1.*  Pensions  17  to  2; 
4  Light-Houses  (consider  our  coast)  2  to  1 ;  Fortifications, 
4  equal — but  never  unequal  afterwards,  and  never  to  be  equal 

*  While  the  above  was  in  the  press,  the  appropriations  of  the  last  Congress  for 
Internal  Improvements  appeared.  They  are  as  follows :  1  •' 

North  and  North-Western  States,  -  -  1,189,315 

South  and  South-Western  States,  ...  284,000 

New-York  alone,  -  -  358,443 
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‘again.  The  expenditures  on  the  Cumberland  road  alone, 

4  were  about  nine  times  the  amount  expended  for  internal  im- 
4  provements  in  all  the  Southern  and  South-Western  States 
4  together ;  and  without  that,  the  proportion  North  and  South 
4  was  as  8  to  1. 

“  But  this  gives  us  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  of 
4  the  disbursements  in  the  several  States.  It  touches  not  the 
4  first  cost,  and  the  annual  expenses  of  the  national  establish- 
*  ments,  most  of  which  are  at  the  North ;  nor  the  pay  of  the 
4  officers,  principal  and  subordinate,  in  the  several  departments 
4  of  the  government,  most  of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  North  ; 
4  nor  the  ten  thousand  other  items  of  expense,  which  go  to 
4  make  up  the  grand  total  of  $1,000,000,000.  Whoever  will 
4  take  the  trouble  to  follow  these  expenditures  through  ail  their 
4  details  for  a  year  or  two,  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  of 
4  the  whole  sums  disbursed  among  the  States,  little  short  of 
4  eight  tenths  have  gone  North  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  citizens 
4  domiciled  North  of  the  Potomac:  About  seven  hundred 
4  thousand  dollars  of  the  one  thousand  millions  disbursed,  were 
4  raised  from  the  customs — that  is  to  say,  from  duties  on  foreign 
4  importations,  two-thirds  of  which  were  received  in  exchange 
4  for  Southern  productions.  The  Southern  States  then  have 
4  virtually  put  into  the  treasury,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six 
4  millions  of  the  seven  hundred,  and  drawn  out  one  hundred 
4  and  forty.  The  Northern  States  have  put  in  two  hundred 
4  and  thirty-three  millions,  and  drawn  out  five  hundred  and 
4  sixty — fractions  rejected.  The  effect  of  these  disbursements 
4  is  like  a  shower  of  gold  upon  a  people.  They  are  far 
‘better.  They  clear  rivers,  improve  harbors,  and  open  roads 
4  and  canals  which  give  permanent  facilities  to  commerce. 
4  They  plant  national  establishments,  gather  villages  around 
4  them,  and  found  other  public  works,  through  which  there 
4  is  a  constant  stream  of  treasure  flowing  from  the  Govern- 
4  ment  to  the  people  in  their  vicinity.” 

To  this  we  will  only  add  the  pregnant  example  of  the  city 
pf  Charleston.  For  several  years  prior  to,  and  including  the 
year  1807,  the  imports  into  the  city  of  Charleston,  estimating 
their  amount  by  the  duties  received  at  the  Custom-house, — 
(the  average  rate  of  duties  being  then  about  12J  per  cent.) 
amounted,  on  an  average,  to  about  nine  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  From  that  period,  under  the  operation  of  the  44  restric- 
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live  system,”  the  importations  (with  the  exception  of  three 
years,  from  1815  to  18.18,  immediately  after  the  peace)  gra¬ 
dually  declined ,  until  1830.  In  that  year  the  imports  had  fallen 
to  one  million .  But  from  that  time,  and  especially  since  the 
“  American  System”  has  received  a  fatal  blow,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  commenced  retracing  its  steps  back  to  the  “  Free 
Trade  System,”  our  imports  have  been  steadily  increasing ,  so 
that  they  now  amount  to  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  and 
if  we  shall  go  on  improving,  will  soon  reach  their  former 
amount. 

No  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
these  facts.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  if  the 
Southern  States,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  adoption  of  the  restrictive  system,  were  actually 
able  to  carry  on  a  profitable  direct  trade  with  all  the  world,  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived  by  the  causes  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted,  that  these  causes  being  removed,  there 
can  be  no  insuperable  obstacle,  to  the  resumption  of  that  trade. 
Difficulties  we  shall  certainly  have  to  contend  with,  growing 
out  of  our  present  want  of  capital,  and  the  established  habits 
and  pursuits  of  our  people.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  we 
are  proceeding  upon  such  sure  grounds, — that  the  end  at 
which  we  aim,  is  of  such  transcendant  importance  to  us  and 
to  our  children,  how  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  despair  of 
success  ?  It  surely  can  require  no  argument  to  establish  the 
position,  (heretofore  asserted,  and  which  no  one  has  yet  at¬ 
tempted  to  controvert)  that  it  is  the  natural  course  of  trade  to 
exchange  directly  the  productions  of  different  countries, — and 
that  all  indirect  and  circuitous  modes  of  intercourse,  must  in 
general  be  less  advantageous  to  the  producers  than  the  direct 
trade.  If  then  the  trade  of  the  South  had  not,  by  adventitious 
causes,  been  forced  out  of  its  natural  channels,  our  Cotton, 
Rice  and  Tobacco,  would  naturally  have  found  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic  from  our  own  sea-ports,  in  ships  owned  by 
our  own  resident  Merchants  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the 
goods  received  in  exchange  for  those  productions,  would  have 
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been  returned  to  us  through  the  same  channels.  Well  then 
may  we  inquire,  by  what  extraordinary  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  what  “  mighty  magic,”  it  could  have  happen¬ 
ed,  that  when  the  imports  of  the  United  States  reached  the 
enormous  amount  of  “  One  Hundred  and  Ninety  Millions  of 
Dollars,  those  of  all  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  States  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  should  have  amounted  only  to  Twenty  Mil¬ 
lions,”  while  at  the  same  time,  out  of  $107,000,000  of  domestic 
exports,  the  latter  actually  exported  $78,000,000, — South- 
Carolina  and  Georgia  furnishing  exports  to  the  amount  of 
$24,000,000,  and  actually  importing  only  $3,500,000.*” 

It  is  vain  and  idle  to  allege,  that  this  extraordinary  state  of 
things  has  arisen  entirely  from  the  want  of  capital,  or  the  want 
of  ships, — from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  or  the  want 
of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  our  people.  All  of  these  causes 
combined,  are  wholly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  revolution  which  has  been  effected  in  the  course  of 
trade  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
commercial  capital  that  we  formerly  possessed,  and  which 
was  then  found  to  be  fully  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  a 
direct  trade,  has  been  abstracted  from  us,  and  diverted  into 
other  channels  by  the  causes  to  which  we  have  already  ad¬ 
verted,  and  Southern  ships  and  Southern  importers  and  South¬ 
ern  commerce,  have  all  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  objection,  that  the  health  of  our  Southern  sea-port 
towns  opposes  any  serious  obstacle  to  a  direct  trade,  is  altoge¬ 
ther  imaginary.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  yellow  or 
stranger’s  fever,  (which  seldom  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
South  oftener  than  once  in  four  or  five  years,  and  from  which 
the  cities  of  the  North  are  not  entirely  exempt)  we  are  actu¬ 
ally  subject  to  fewer  fatal  epidemics,  than  our  Northern  breth¬ 
ren.  The  bills  of  mortality  of  the  different  cities  of  the  Union, 
will  show,  that  the  general  health  of  our  cities,  is  at  least  as 
good  as  that  of  the  cities  of  the  North.  Consumption  alone 

*  See  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  2d  Convention,  p.  14. 
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destroys  a  greater  Dumber  of  lives  in  the  cities  of  the  North,  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  than  are  lost  in  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  from  yellow  fever  and  consumption  combined, 
deducting  from  the  latter  the  number  of  strangers  who  come 
here  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  for  the  restoration  of  their 
health.  We  will  here  state  for  the  information  of  those  who 
have  been  deceived  by  exaggerated  reports  on  this  subject, 
that  until  the  past  summer,  Charleston  had  not  been  visited 
by  the  yellow  or  stranger’s  fever,  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
years, — that  it  was  then  confined,  as  it  always  has  been  almost 
exclusively  to  strangers — the  native  population  continuing  to 
enjoy  their  usual  health — that  its  continuance  was  limited  to  a 
few  weeks,  and  those  not  embraced  in  the  usual  business  sea¬ 
son — and  that  the  appearance  of  the  disease  has  been  attribu¬ 
ted  to  extraordinary  causes  not  likely  soon  to  recur.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  force  of  the  objection  founded  on  the 
supposed  sickliness  of  the  sea-ports  of  the  South  and  South 
West,  may  be  duly  estimated.  If  these  cities,  however,  were 
really  as  unhealthy  as  they  have  been  commonly  supposed  to 
be,  and  like  the  cities  of  the  North,  were  liable  to  have  their 
harbors  closed  up  by  ice,  during  a  portion  of  the  business  sea¬ 
son,  still  there  would  be  nothing  in  all  this,  to  prevent  our 
exchanging  directly  the  productions  of  the  South,  for  those  of 
other  countries.  While  our  Cotton,  Rice  and  Tobacco  do 
actually  find  a  market  abroad,  and  are  paid  for  in  foreign 
goods,  what  possible  difference  could  it  make  on  the  score  of 
health,  whether  our  returns  were  received  direcdy  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  or  coastwise  from  New-York  ?  The  truth  however  is, 
that  from  the  first  introduction  of  commerce  among  nations  up 
to  the  present  time,  it  has  seldom  happened,  that  any  place 
was  found  to  be  too  unhealthy  for  the  establishment  of  an 
import  and  export  trade,  exactly  commensurate  with  its  pro¬ 
ductions  and  its  wants. 

We  do  not  complain  that  our  cotton  wants  a  market,  or  that 
ships  and  merchants  are  not  found  to  carry  it  abroad  and 
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bring  back  the  returns, — but  what  we  complain  of  is,  that  the 
profit  of  these  exchanges  is  enjoyed  almost  exclusively  by 
those,  who  do  not  live  among  us,  to  the  great  injury  of  our  own 
people  and  our  own  country. 

There  are  three  causes,  however,  which  have  been  assigned 
for  the  depression  of  Southern  trade,  which  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  have  exerted,  and  still  continue  to  exert,  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  over  our  destinies,  and  which  must  be  removed,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  before  we  can  hope  for  complete  success  in 
our  present  enterprize. 

The  1st,  is  the  want  of  a  commercial  capital  adequate  to 
the  great  demands  of  a  direct  export  and  import  trade. 

The  2d,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  demand  in  our  own  ports, 
for  the  goods  which,  in  the  evenc  of  the  establishment  ot  such 
a  trade,  would  be  received  at  these  ports. 

3rd,  The  want  of  lines  of  Packets  and  Steam  Ships  run¬ 
ning  at  stated  periods  between  our  own  ports  and  those  of 
Europe. 

These  are  the  real  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  which 
must  be  surmounted,  before  we  may  calculate  confidently  on 
the  entire  success  of  our  efforts. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  in  their  order. 

1st.  Capital. — To  provide  the  Capital  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  Direct  Trade  to  the  extent  desired,  these  plans  suggest 
themselves.  A  portion  of  the  capital  now  engaged  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  should  be  invested  in  commercial  pursuits.  We  have 
already  shown  that  this  may  be  done  not  only  without  injury, 
but  with  positive  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  South  and 
South-West.  It  is  not  desired  that  our  Planters  should  leave 
the  cultivation  of  their  fields  to  engage  in  the  business  of  the 
counting  house.  All  that  we  would  propose  is,  that  they  should 
set  apart  a  portion  of  their  annual  surplus,  and  invest  it  in 
commerce.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  without  risk  to  them¬ 
selves,  the  Legislatures  of  several  States  have,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Convention,  authorized  the  formation  of  limited  Copart¬ 
nerships,  by  which  means  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  every 
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one,  of  investing  such  portion  of  his  capital  as  he  may  think 
proper,  in  commercial  pursuits,  without  incurring  a  risk  of 
losing  in  any  event  more  than  the  amount  so  invested.  It  has 
been  well  observed,  that  if  every  planter  in  our  country  would 
invest  only  the  tenth  part  of  a  single  crop  in  this  way,  the 
deficiency  in  our  commercial  capital  would  be  at  once  sup¬ 
plied.  We  confidently  believe  that  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  such  an  investment,  would  be  greater  than  if  the  same 
amount  were  applied  to  the  usual  purpose  of  making  more 
cotton — indeed,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  profits  of  agricul¬ 
ture  would  not  thereby  be  sensibly  diminished,  while  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  commerce  would  be  greatly  enlarged.  We  are  well 
aware,  that  it  is  not  in  the  course  ot  human  affairs  that  such  a 
concert  of  action  could  be  brought  about  among  our  planters*. 
But  we  do  hope  and  believe,  that  the  example  already  set  by 
so  many  of  our  public  spirited  and  patriotic  citizens  in  this 
respect,  will  be  followed  by  others, — that  limited  partnerships 
will  be  extensively  formed,  and  that  by  diverting  a  portion  of 
their  capital  to  commercial  pursuits,  our  planters  will  contri¬ 
bute  largely  to  the  creation  of  a  capital  adequate  to  all  the 
wants  of  a  direct  trade,  and  thus  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  our 
success.* 

Credit  also  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  made  to  supply  the 
place  of  capital  for  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  trade.  There 
is  no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  usual  course  of 
trade,  w  ho  does  not  know,  that  the  amount  of  money  used  in 
commercial  operations,  whether  consisting  of  gold  or  silver,  or 

*  One  of  the  incidental  advantages  that  would  grow  out  of  this  diversion  by  our 
planters  of  a  portion  of  their  capital  from  agriculture,  would  be  the  establishment  of 
some  of  their  sons  as  merchants  instead  of  devoting  them  as  at  present,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  to  the  learned  professions  — in  which  so  few  succeed,— or  setting  them  with  a 
few  negroes  to  plant  worn  out  lauds,  the  usual  consequence  of  which  is  emigration 
or  ruin.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  advantage  of  preparing  by  suita¬ 
ble  education  a  portion  of  the  youth  of  our  country  of  the  most  respectable  families, 
for  mercantile  pursuits.  Such  a  measure,  if  generally  adopted,  would  by  elevating 
the  mercantile  character,  and  connecting  our  merchants  closely  with  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  State,  give  increased  dignity  and  importance  to  commercial  pursuits. 
Though  we  may  not  be  able  io  bring  hack  the  golden  age  of  commerce  when  “  Mer 
chants  were  Princes,”  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  them  occupying  a  station  and 
performing  a  part  equal  in  dignity  and  importance  to  that  of  the  most  elevated  ranks 
in  s'jc'.e  y 
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bank  bills,  is  very  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  a  country.  These  usually 
balance  each  other.  And  as  our  cotton  exported  is  paid  for  by 
the  goods  imported,  the  great  mass  of  the  business  is  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  Bills  of  Exchange.  The  course  ol 
the  business  as  now  carried  on  through  New-York,  affords  an 
apt  illustration  of  this  position.  The  New-York  merchant, 
when  he  orders  his  Charleston  correspondent  to  purchase  for 
him  a  cargo  of  cotton,  directs  him  to  draw  on  him  for  the 
amount,  and  these  drafts  he  meets  by  bills  on  Liverpool  drawn 
upon  his  agent  there,  who  pays  them  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  cotton,  when  sold.  The  goods  shipped  for  the  Southern 
market,  via  New-York,  pass  through  the  same  process,  and 
thus  it  often  happens  that  the  whole  operation  is  effected  with¬ 
out  the  actual  use  of  any  money,  except  perhaps  the  amount 
for  which  the  bills  are  in  the  first  instance  sold  in  this  country, 
which  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  factor,  thence  passes  into  those 
of  the  planter,— hs  paid  to  the  merchant  for  goods,  and  by  him 
returned  to  the  Bank,  from  which  it  was  originally  borrowed. 
Credit  therefore,  it  will  be  seen,  comes  largely  in  aid  of  capital 
in  all  these  operations.  It  is  credit  which  has  furnished  the 
merchants  of  New-York  with  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  their 
available  means  by  which  they  have  been  able  to  monopolize 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Southern  trade.  It  is  not  intended 
to  intimate  that  the  introduction  of  an  increased  amount  of 
capital,  is  not  indispensable  to  any  great  extension  of  our 
direct  trade — all  that  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  amount 
required  will  not  be  so  great  as  is  commonly  supposed, — cer¬ 
tainly  not  so  large,  as  to  oppose  any  insuperable  obstacle  to 
its  acquisition.  Our  Banks  have  already  done  much,  and 
will  doubtless  do  much  more,  to  further  an  object  in  which 
these  institutions,  in  common  with  the  whole  community,  have 
the  deepest  interest.  Under  a  recommendation  made  by  a 
former  Convention,  some  of  our  Banks  have  established  credits 
in  Europe,  the  use  of  which,  has  to  a  considerable  extent, 
been  given  to  the  direct  importer  on  the  most  liberal  ternm 
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It  is  very  desirable  that  all  of  these  institutions  should  follow 
this  example.  But  the  furnishing  credits  in  Europe  is  not 
sufficient;  the  Banks  must  likewise  enable  the  importer  to 
realize  the  price  of  his  goods  sold  on  credit  to  the  country 
merchant,  in  time  to  meet  his  engagements  to  those  institu¬ 
tions.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  freely  discounting  the 
paper  received  for  these  goods,  “  whether  the  same  shall  have 
more  or  less  than  six  months  to  run.”  The  co-operation  of 
the  country  banks  in  collecting  and  remitting  the  proceeds  of 
such  paper  to  the  banks  on  the  sea  coast,  will  also  be  extremely 
desirable.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  limits  to  business  of 
this  character,  which  the  banks  cannot  prudently  transcend. 
But  we  are  satisfied,  that  if  all  of  the  banks  in  our  Southern 
and  South-Western  importing  cities,  would  agree  to  lend 
themselves  to  this  object,  so  far  as  they  could  with  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  their  own  safety,  the  aid  thus  received  would  go  very 
far  indeed  to  advance  the  direct  trade.  But  the  great  source 
to  which  we  look  with  entire  confidence  for  the  supply  of  all 
deficiencies  in  this  respect,  is  the  introduction  of  foreign  capi¬ 
tal.  While  England,  our  great  customer,  is  abounding  in 
capital  seeking  investments  at  half  the  rates  of  interest  allowed 
in  this  country,  what  but  a  want  of  confidence ,  (resulting  from 
a  want  of  information,  and  of  established  commercial  connec¬ 
tions  here)  could  possibly  prevent  the  introduction  of  any 
amount  of  British  Capital  necessary  to  carrying  on  the  direct 
trade  between  Europe  and  America.  We  know  that  before 
this  trade  was  driven  from  our  ports  by  the  causes  already 
stated,  foreign  capital  was  to  a  very  large  amount  actually 
employed  in  that  trade, — that  British  houses  were  established 
here,  and  that  a  very  successful  business  was  thus,  for  a  long 
time,  carried  on.  Why  should  not  this  business  be  now  revived? 
Let  the  proper  measures  then  be  taken  to  inform  foreign  capi¬ 
talists  of  the  opening  now  presented  at  the  South  for  the  pro¬ 
fitable  employment  of  their  capital  amongst  us.  Let  them  be 
induced  to  establish  agencies  and  to  form  copartnerships 
amongst  us,  for  carrying  on  the  direct  trade.  Let  them  be 
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brought  to  unite  with  us  in  the  establishment  of  regular  lines 
of  Packet  Ships  and  Steamers,  to  arrive  at  stated  periods 
at  our  principal  ports, — and  our  work  will  be  done.  And  can 
they  not  be  persuaded  to  do  this  ?  To  effect  it,  nothing  more 
can  be  necessary  than  to  give  them  the  requisite  information. 
A  commission  composed  of  a  few  of  our  most  intelligent  and 
experienced  Merchants,  charged  to  make  known  the  wants 
and  resources  and  desires  of  the  plantation  States  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  would,  we  are  satisfied,  find  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
effecting  the  object,  either  in  England,  France  or  Holland. 
Let  them  be  authorized  to  say  in  our  behalf,  that  the  whole 
Southern  and  South-Western  country  has  been  raised  up  from 
its  lethargy,  and  is  now  not  merely  deeply  sensible  of  the  vast 
importance  of  this  trade,  but  unalterably  determined  to  esta¬ 
blish  and  extend  it.  Let  them  go  prepared  to  exhibit  our 
resources,  and  invite  them  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  to  unite  with  us  in  doing  whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  direct  import  and  export  trade  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Let  the  avenues  already  opened,  and  daily  extending 
in  all  directions  for  the  transportation  of  goods  into  the  interior 
for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  that  vast  and  fertile  region,  be 
pointed  out  to  them,  and  the  transcendant  importance  of  these 
connexions  be  fully  explained  and  illustrated, — and  above  all, 
let  them  be  assured,  that  in  engaging  in  this  business,  they 
will  find  among  our  people  a  general  disposition  to  counte¬ 
nance  and  support  them  by  all  the  means  in  our  power — aud 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  Merchants  and 
Capitalists  of  Europe,  can  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interests, 
as  to  hesitate  to  engage  at  once  in  the  work,  with  that  spirit 
which  characterizes  all  their  enterprizes. 

Such  are  the  various  resources  to  which  we  may  look  with 
a  becoming  confidence,  for  the  creation  of  the  capital  and  cre¬ 
dit  necessary  to  the  perfect  success  of  our  great  scheme.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  abundantly  sufficient.  It  is  by  no 
means  essential  to  our  success,  however,  that  they  should  all 
be  brought  at  once  into  full  operation.  The  good  work  once 
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begun,  must  and  will  go  on.  We  shave  dwelt  'thus  largely  on 
this  point,  because  it  presents  to  the  minds  of  practical  men, 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  our  case. 

2nd.  Internal  Improvements. — Equal  in  importance  to 
the  creation  of  a  sufficient  capital  for  carrying  on  the  direct 
trade,  is  the  furnishing  a  market  for  all  the  goods  that  can 
be  imparted, — -indeed  it  may  be  assumed  as  indispensable  to 
our  success,  that  Rail-Roads,  Canals  and  Turnpikes,  must 
furnish  the  great  channels  of  communication,  through  which 
the  goods  brought  into  our  ports,  must  find  their  way  to  the 
consumers  in  the  interior.  Fortunately  for  our  enterprize,  the 
Southern  and  South-Western  States,  are  now  engaged  in 
various  schemes  of  improvement,  all  having  in  view  the  ex* 
tension  of  the  connection  between  their  commercial  cities  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior.  From  Virginia  to  Florida 
inclusive,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio,  Rail-Roads  are  every  where  in  progress,  which,  when 
completed,  will  afford  the  ready  means  of  supplying  our  whole 
interior  country  with  foreign  goods  in  the  shortest  time,  and  on 
the  cheapest  terms.  By  these  several  lines  of  communication, 
the  country  merchant  will  find  a  ready  access  to  our  ports, 
where  he  will  be  able  to  lay  in  his  supplies  on  at  least  as  good 
terms  as  he  could  in  New-York,  in  addition  to  the  saving  of 
time  and  money,  in  avoiding  the  tedious  and  circuitous  routes 
through  which  he  now  receives  his  supplies  from  that  city. 
In  the  mean  time,  and  until  these  rail-road  connexions 
can  be  established,  prompt  measures  should  be  adopted,  and 
especially  by  Rail-Road  Companies,  to  establish  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  by  wagons,  from  the  terminii  of  these  Roads,  to 
the  points  where  a  demand  may  exist  for  the  goods  so  transr 
ported.  In  the  “  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States” 
issued  by  the  Convention  which  assembled  in  Augusta  in 
October  last,  statements  were  submitted,  which  showed  con- 

i 

clusively  that  the  cost  of  importation  from  New-York  to  the 
interior  towns  of  the  Southern  and  South-Western  States, 
greatly  exceed  what  would  be  incurred  on  the  importation  pf 
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similar  goods  through  our  own  ports,  when  convened  by  Kail- 
Roads  into  the  interior,  even  if  charged  with  the  highest  rates 
of  transportation.  From  that  statement  it  appeared,*  that 

*  Extract  from  “the  Address ,”  p.  15. 

“Let  us  suppose  that  a  merchant  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  lays  m  a  stock  df  goods 
in  New-York,  to  the  value  ot  $  10,000.  The  expenses  of  placing  these  goods  in  his 


own  store  will  be  about  as  follows : 

Travelling  expenses  to  and  from  New-York,  and  three  weeks  board  in 

that  city, . . . . «... $350  00 

Freight  and  Insurance  to  Mobile,  4  per  cent . 400  00 

“  “  “  “  Montgomery,  and  Commissions,  3  per  cent, . 300  00 

Exchange  on  $10,000  at  customary  rates  2  per  cen’ . 200  00 

Interest  on  $10,000  from  the  time  of  leaving  home  till  the  receipt  of  the 

goods, . . . . . . . 133  00 


$1,383  00 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  Rail-Roads  in  progress  between  Charleston  and  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  Mongomery,  completed  to  the  last  named  place;  and  that  the  same  mer¬ 
chant  lays  in  an  equal  amount  of  goods  in  either  of  those  cities.  His  expenses 


would  stand  thus: 

Travelling  to  and  from,  and  20  days  board, . . . $100  00 

Freight  per  Rail-Road,  of  6,000  lbs.,  the  estimated  weight  of  $10,000 

worth  of  goods,  at  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  per  100  miles,  450  miles,... . 135  00 

Exchange  on  investment  at  1  per  cent . . . .  100  00 

Interest  “  “  for 30  days, . . . . . . . ....66  09 

Other  incidental  expenses, . . . . .  50  00 


$451  00 

These  estimates,  which  all  will  admit  to  be  reasonable,  exhibit  a  saving  by  direct 
trade  and  Rail-Road  transportation,  of  $931  34,  upon  an  investment  of  $10,000. 

Suppose  the  purchase  made  in  Mobile,  and  the  difference  is  still  more  striking. 
Freight  and  Insurance,  &c.  &c.,  on  $10,000  worth  of  goods  from  Mobile 


by  river,  350  miles, . . . .......$150  00 

Travelling  expenses,  &c., . . . . . . . . .  100-  00 


$250  00 


Saving  $1,133. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  still  greater  saving  in  expense  can  be  effected  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  merchandize  by  Rail-Road  from  the  Southern  Atlantic  sea  ports  to  the 
upper  portious  of  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 

Takiug  Knoxville  as  a  point,  which  will  in  a  few  years  be  connected  with  Charles¬ 
ton  and  Savannah  by  Rail-Roads  now  in  progress,  the  distauce  may  be  assumed  as 
about  equal  with  that  ot  Montgomery,  to  which  place  the  expenses  of  $10,000  worth 
of  goods,  we  have  seen  amount  to  $419  00. 

The  expenses  by  the  present  mode  of  transportation,  are  about  as  follows: 
Freight  of  6,000  lbs.,  by  wagons  from  Baltimore,  at  $7  50  per  100 lbs, ,....$450  00 


Expenses  of  travel  to  and  from,  and  board, . . . 350  00 

Exchange,  4  per  cent, . . . .  . . . . .  400  00 

Interest  as  above, . . . . . . . . .  ....200  00 

Saving  by  Rail-Road  communication,. . . . 14  00 

And  Southern  importation,.; . . . 991  00 


The  result  in  economy,  would  be  about  the  same,  taking  Mobile  as  the  point  of 
purchase,  in  connextion  with  the  lines  of  improvement  now  in  contemplation  in 
the  State  of  Alabama,  having  in  view  Rail-Road  communication  between  the  waters 
of'Mobile  Bay  and  the  Tennessee  river. 

All  the  accumulated  expenses  of  indirect  trade,  it  will  be  remembered,  fall  ulti¬ 
mately  upon  the  Southern  consumer,  having  first  been  advanced  by  the  Southern 
merchant  to  the  Northern  importer.— They  are  therefore,  a  clear  loss  to  the  Sfeuth 
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while  the  expenses  now  incurred  on  the  importation  of  $10,000 
worth  of  goods  from  New-York  into  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
amounted  to  $1383 — the  same  amount  of  goods  might  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  Rail-Roads  through  Charleston  or  Savannah,  at  a 
cost  of  $451,  making  a  saving  by  means  of  the  direct  trade 
and  Rail- Road  transpot tation,  of  $931  34,  upon  an  investment 
of  $10,000;  and  if  the  purchase  were  made  in  Mobile,  and 
the  goods  transported  by  the  river,  the  difference  would  be 
still  greater.  Results  equally  striking  are  exhibited  on  a  sim¬ 
ilar  importation  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  It  has  indeed  been 
ascertained,  that  on  362,000  lbs.  weight  of  goods  imported  into 
Knoxville  by  a  House  in  1836,  the  first  cost  of  which  was 
$70,000,  and  brought  by  land  and  water  from  Baltimore,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New-Orleans,  the  charges  amounted 
to  $13,750,  near  20  percent,  on  the  first  cost,  the  lime  required 
being  on  an  average  sixty  days, — while  the  time  required  by 
a  Rail-Road  would  be  three  days,  and  the  charges  would  not 
exceed  $5,068 — less  than  one-half  of  the  present  cost.* 

We  refer  to  these  cases  merely  as  affording  an  illustration 
of  the  facilities  that  will  be  afforded  by  Rail-Roads,  for  the 
disposal  of  all  the  foreign  goods,  that  under  a  system  of  direct 
trade,  can  be  brought  to  our  ports  in  exchange  for  our  pro¬ 
ductions,  The  two  branches  of  this  system  are  so  interwoven 
with  each  other,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  without  the 
destruction  of  both.  We  have  constantly  before  our  eyes,  how¬ 
ever,  a  striking  example  of  the  effect  produced  by  these  com¬ 
munications  with  the  interior  upon  the  course  of  trade,  which 
it  is  proper  we  should  refer  to,  because,  the  members  of  this 
body  will  now  be  enabled  to  inform  themselves  fully  upon  the 
subject.  The  Charleston  and  Hamburg  Rail-Road  has  already, 

According  to  the  foregoing  estimates,  if  we  compute  the  amount  of  goods  purchased 
yearly  by  Alabama,  at  $12,000,000;  then  the  annual  loss  to  that  State,  by  indirect 
trade  and  tardy  portage,  an  ounts  to  at  least  one  million  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the 
importer’s  profits — probably  two  millions  more.  The  computation  may  be  readily 
extended  to  the  other  Southern  States;  and  it  will  be  found  that  their  losses  fall  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  $10,000,000  per  annum.’’ 

*  See  Address  in  behalf  of  the  Knoxville  Convention,  p.  14. 
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in  a  great  degree,  effected  a  revolution  in  the  trade  of  this  city. 
Seconding  the  efforts  made  by  a  number  of  public  spirited 
merchants,  who  have  engaged  largely  in  the  wholesale  im¬ 
porting  business,  the  Directors  of  this  Road  have  been  enabled 
to  furnish  facilities  to  the  country  merchants  for  visiting  this 
city,  and  inducements  for  laying  in  their  supplies  here,  which 
have  already  enlarged  the  business  to  an  extent  far  exceeding 
the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  of  our  friends.  Indeed, 
under  the  impulse  which  the  public  mind  has  here  received, 
by  the  proceedings  of  our  Conventions,  the  construction  and 
projection  of  Rail-Roads,  and  the  revival  of  trade,  calamities 
which  at  former  periods  of  our  history,  might  have  left  Charles¬ 
ton  for  many  long  years,  a  mouldering  heap  of  dust  and  ashes, 
have  served  only  to  invigorate  her  efforts,  and  strengthen  her 
resolution,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  more  deep 
rooted  and  abiding  prosperity.  The  same  influence  has  been 
felt  in  Savannah  and  Augusta,  and  indeed  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  Southern  and  South-Western  States,  where  similar  works 
of  internal  improvement  have  been  executed,  or  are  now  in 
progress.  So  far  then,  as  this  branch  of  our  scheme  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  persevere .  We  will 
only  add,  that  these  great  works  should  be  carried  on  in  a 
liberal  and  patriotic  spirit,  without  jealousy  and  distrust,  with 
a  determination  to  build  up  in  the  Southern  and  South-West¬ 
ern  States,  one  grand  system,  every  portion  of  which,  like 
links  in  a  common  chain,  may  tend  to  bind  together  all  of  its 
parts. 

3d.  Lines  of  Packet  Ships  and  Steamers. — The  last 
point  to  which  we  deem  it  necessary  particularly  to  advert,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  line  of  Packet  Ships  and  Steam¬ 
ers.  This  we  deem  to  be  indispensable  to  any  success  at  all 
commensurate  with  our  just  expectations,  or  the  vast  extent 
of  the  productions  and  resources  of  the  Southern  States. 
Practical  merchants  alone  can  duly  estimate  the  importance 
of  being  able  to  command  their  supplies  from  abroad,  at  all 

times ,  and  at  the  shortest  notice ,  The  state  of  the  markets,  and 

/  . . 
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the  actual  or  expected  demand  for  goods,  must  regulate  impor¬ 
tations,  and  if  these  goods  cannot  be  directhj  imported,  when 
they  are  wanted,  they  must  be  imported  through  New-York 
and  the  other  Northern  cities.  It  is  true,  that  the  extension  of 
the  direct  trade,  will  of  itself  have  a  tendency  to  supply  the 
requisite  means  for  carrying  it  on,  both  as  respects  Capital 
and  Ships;  but  as  a  first  step,  it  would  be  of  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  that  a  regular  line  of  Packets  to  our  principal  sea 
])orlSi  should  give  the  same  facilities  to  our  Southern  Importers, 
that  are  now  enjoyed  by  those  of  New-York.  With  these 
facilities,  our  merchants  would  be  enabled  to  enter  into  fair 
competition  with  the  merchants  of  New-York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.  We  have  already  indicated  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  means  of  effecting  this  object.  We  recur  to  the  subject 
here,  only  to  impress  as  deeply  as  possible  upon  the  minds,  not 
only  of  the  members  of  this  body,  but  of  our  merchants  and 
fellow-citizens  generally,  the  absolute  necessity  of  exerting 
themselves  promptly  and  strenuously  for  the  immediate  removal 
of  this  difficulty.  Something  may  be  effected  by  a  concert  of 
action  among  the  ship  owners,  now  engaged  in  the  direct 
trade  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  by  the  formation  of  Companies  or  Co¬ 
partnerships,  composed  of  American  and  British  Houses,  that 
success  in  this  object  is  to  be  secured.  In  one  way,  however, 
we  may  all  render  essential  aid,  not  only  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  object,  but  in  promoting  all  those  measures  on 
which  the  success  of  our  whole  scheme  depends,  viz .,  by  con¬ 
tributing  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  by  acting  on  public 
opinion,  and  exerting  an  influence  in  every  way  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  object.  If  the  people  in  this  quarter  of  the  Union 
could  become  duly  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  vital  interests  involved  in  it, — if  they  could  only 
be  brought  to  feel  in  all  its  force,  the  withering  influence  of 
the  existing  system  on  their  prosperity  and  welfare, — could 
they  but  realize  the  immense  losses  annually  sustained  by  our 
being  rendered  tributary  to  the  cities  and  merchants  of  the 
North,  and  perceive  the  incalculable  advantages  that  would 
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flow  from  the  establishment  of  the  commercial  independence 
of  the  South  and  South-West, — then  might  we  confidently  rely 
on  the  continued  display  of  that  noble  zeal,  that  determined 
energy  and  untiring  perseverance,  which  trampling  down  all 
opposition,  would  in  the  end,  assuredly  crown  our  efforts  with 
triumphant  success. 

In  the  attempt  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  and  influence 
public  opinion  on  this  subject, — there  is  one  instrument  which 
may  be  successfully  used,  not  only  for  the  accomplishment  of 
our  present  object,  but  also  for  the  protection  of  all  the  other 
great  interests  of  the  slave-holding  States, — we  allude  to  the 
establishment  of  one  of  those  periodicals,  which  in  modern 
times,  has  been  found  to  exert  almost  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  mankind.  If  the  press 
has  effected  a  revolution  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  human 
race,  and  is  still  found  to  exert  a  supreme  dominion  over  the 
mind  of  man, — one  of  the  most  imposing  forms  in  which  its 
mighty  power  has  ever  been  exerted,  is  that  of  Reviews, 
which,  conducted  by  master  minds,  and  embodying  the  great 
truths  of  science,  philosophy  and  politics,  are  well  calculated 
to  form  and  control  opinion,  and  thus  to  direct  the  conduct  of 
men.  While  other  quarters  of  the  Union  have  such  organs, 
through  which  to  disseminate  their  principles  and  opinions, 
and  to  maintain  the  policy  best  adapted  to  their  situation  and 
institutions, — -the  slave-holding  States  will  never  stand  on  an 
equal  footing,  until  they  too  are  possessed  of  a  faithful  ex¬ 
ponent  of  their  principles.  The  revival  of  the  Southern 
Review,  is  therefore  an  object  ot  great  interest  to  the  South, 
and  we  would  earnestly  recommeud  that  tne  earliest  occasion 
should  be  seized  for  its  re-establishment  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

In  prosecuting  the  views  which  have  been  thrown  out  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  we  utterly  disclaim  any 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  our  Northern  brethren,  or  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Union.  Though  we  openly  avow  our  object  to  be 
the  restoration  of  our  trade,  we  shall  attempt  to  effect  it 
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only  by  fair  and  honorable  means,  and  in  a  spirit  of  generous 
rivalry.  And  though  we  have  strongly  deprecated  the 
“  unequal  action  of  the  Federal  Government,”  which,  under 
a  system  of  high  duties,  and  extravagant  expenditures,  has 
operated  so  injuriously  to  our  interests, — yet  we  present  these 
views,  not  in  the  language  of  complaint ,  much  less  in  a  spirit  of 
disaffection , — but  as  truly  indicating  the  causes  of  the  evils,  for 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  provide  a  remedy.  Nor  do  we 
wish  to  be  understood  as  intending  to  exclude  the  productions 
of  the  Northern  States,  from  our  estimate  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  direct  trade .  Our  object  is,  a  free  and 
open  trade  with  the  whole  world, — and  all  that  we  de¬ 
sire  is,  that  in  carrying  on  this  trade,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  our  own  ships  and  our  own  capital  should  be  duly 
employed,  and  our  merchants  be  allowed  to  participate  in  its 
advantages. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN. 


The  Committee  of  ten,  to  which  has  been  referred  the  re¬ 
solution  of  the  Convention,  directing  them  to  ascertain  and  re¬ 
port  whether  goods  have  not  been  imported  and  sold  at  the 
Southern  sea-ports,  upon  as  good  terms,  and  at  as  fair  rates, 
as  they  can  be  procured  at  the  Northern — and  whether  the 
Country  Merchants  cannot  now  procure  at  the  Southern  sea¬ 
ports  as  full  a  supply  and  as  good  assortments,  upon  as  fair 
terms,  and  as  favorable  periods  of  payment,  as  they  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  elsewhere — and  whether  there  exist  any  and  what  ad¬ 
vantages  in  making  purchases  from  the  direct  importers  at  the 
South,  respectfully  submit  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  inquiries  to  be  made,  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  are 
deeply  interesting  to  all  the  friends  of  Southern  direct  trade. 
If  facts  will  justify  affirmative  answers  to  them  the  success  of 
the  enterprize,  if  persevered  in,  is  unquestionable,  unless  de¬ 
feated  by  the  untoward  action  of  the  General  Government,  or 
a  dispensation  of  providence  against  which  human  prudence 
affords  no  safeguard.  The  facts  necessary  to  entirely  correct 
conclusions  on  these  inquries,  are  many,  and  exceedingly 
complicated,  requiring  for  their  collection,  consideration  and 
arrangement,  more  time  and  opportunities  than  the  present 
occasion  affords ;  and  your  Committee  being  composed  of 
merchants,  dealers  and  planters,  from  the  interior  of  the  States 
and  territory  represented  in  this  Convention,  labor  under  ma¬ 
ny  difficulties,  in  the  investigation,  in  the  result  of  which,  the 
Committee,  in  common  with  all  they  represent,  have  a  deep 
interest,  being  nothing  less  than  the  discovery  of  those  markets 
where  they  can  sell  their  staples  for  the  highest,  and  buy  the 
goods  they  consume,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Such  time  and 
opportunities  as  they  possessed,  have  been  employed  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  and  they  submit  the  result  to  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  Convention. 

The  Southern  States  have  at  all  times  been  the  producers  of 
staples  of  great  richness  and  value  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,-  which  from  their  earliest  settlement  as  colonies,  gave 
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them  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  nations,  of  an  extent  and  im¬ 
portance  greatly  beyond  their  proportionate  population.  The 
growth  and  increase  of  this  trade  kept  more  than  even  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population,  and  enriched  them  with  a  prosperity 
before  unparalleled.  Since  the  Revolution  and  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  free  trade,  it  grew  and  expanded  to  an  immense  ex¬ 
tent,  as  has  been  developed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  already  submitted  to  the  Convention.  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  new  States,  southwest  and  west,  of  similar  pursuits, 
institutions  and  staples,  have  swelled  the  products  of  their  in- 
dustr}r,  until  they  are  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  domestic 
exports,  and  constitute  to  that  extent  the  basis  of  all  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  fiscal  action  of  the  General  Government  in  the  collec¬ 
tions  and  disbursements  of  its  revenue,  has  always  been  unfavo¬ 
rable  to  Southern  commerce,  and  when  the  additional  burdens 
of  the  protective  system  was  thrown  upon  the  industry  and 
trade  of  the  planting  States,  the  disastrous  effects  were  appa¬ 
rent  in  the  deserted  cities  and  ruined  prospects  which  blighted 
the  prosperity  and  broke  the  spirits  of  her  people.  The  direct 
trade  which  was  her  own  by  every  law  of  commerce  and  na¬ 
ture,  and  which  should  have  grown  and  increased  every  year, 
grew  less  and  less  until  it  almost  disappeared,  being  by  this 
unpropitions  policy  transferred  to  the  Northern  ports  and 
people.  Discouraged  by  these  burdens,  our  capital  sought 
more  propitious  locations  for  its  employment,  or  engaged  in 
other  business— our  merchants  and  capitalists  removing  to  the 
Northern  ports,  with  their  funds,  or  withdrawing  from  com¬ 
merce  and  investing  in  other  employments,  while  others  dis¬ 
couraged  by  their  example,  were  not  found  to  supply  their 
places  and  attempt  the  business  they  had  been  forced  )o  aban¬ 
don.  The  importing  merchants  of  the  South  became  an  al¬ 
most  extinct  race  ;  and  her  direct  trade,  once  so  great  flou¬ 
rishing  and  rich,  dwindled  down  to  insignificance. 

It  would  seem  to  be  undeniable  that  if  the  same  state  of 
things  by  which  these  disastrous  blows  were  dealt,  with  such 
fatal  effect,  upon  our  direct  trade,  continues  to  exist,  that  the 
South  cannot  recover  what  it  lost  under  their  operation.  It 
becomes  therefore  an  important  point  to  be  determined  whe¬ 
ther  any  and  what  changes  or  modifications  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  have  taken  place,  which  will  enable  the  South  again 
to  enter  into  a  struggle  for  her  own  direct  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  with  any  reasonable  hope  or  fair  prospect  of  success. 

That  such  changes  have  for  several  years  been  in  progress 
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is  most  certain,  slowly  and  gradually,  but  certainly  and  bene¬ 
ficially.  The  compromise  act  has  already  produced  great 
amelioration,  and  every  biennial  reduction  is  an  impulse  to  en- 
terprize  and  trade,  which  has  already  caused  much  capital  to 
return,  and  again  filled  the  old  channels  with  something  like 
its  ancient  currents  of  business.  The  Legislatures  of  the  Plant¬ 
ing  States  have,  with  prudent  forecast,  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  and  by  wise  legislation,  done  much  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  enterprise  and  aid  individual  efforts  in  the  patriotic 
effort ;  and  it  is  hoped  will  yet  do  much  more  for  this  great  and 
vital  measure,  by  lightening  the  remaining  burthens  which 
oppress  commercial  capital  in  the  heavy  taxation  on  its  em¬ 
ployment.  Lightened  of  much  of  that  oppressive  taxation  im¬ 
posed  by  the  national  legislation  and  animated  by  the  prospect 
of  still  further  reductions,  and  a  wrell  founded  confidence  in  the 
fostering  care  of  the  State  legislatures,  the  race  of  importing 
merchants  has  revived,  and,  as  individual  and  partnership  firms, 
re-appeared  in  our  cities,  and  have  embarked  large  capitals, 
with  great  spirit  in  the  business.  It  gives  the  Committee  great 
pleasure  to  add,  that  they  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
their  operations  have  been  conducted  with  the  energy  and  pru¬ 
dence  which  deserves  and  has  been  crowned  with  a  success 
as  advantageous  to  them  as  it  is  beneficial  to  the  country. 

If  we  consider  the  general  principles,  which  naturally  regu¬ 
late  trade  we  see  no  reason  why  foreign  goods  used  in  South¬ 
ern  consumption,  could  not  be  bought  by  our  own  merchants 
at  the  place  of  their  production,  and  brought  direct  to  our 
markets  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  taken  to  the  Northern  mar¬ 
kets  by  their  merchants.  A  careful  comparison  of  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  cost,  could  they  be  clearly  ascertained,  might  enable 
the  Committee  to  arrive  at  exact  conclusions,  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Committee  in  the  time  permitted  for  the  inquiry, 
to  attain  such  certainty  in  the  multitude  of  circumstances 
which  must  be  considered, — and  even  were  it  possible  in  any 
given  state  of  things,  and  at  any  fixed  day,  the  constant  chan¬ 
ges  of  circumstances,  the  fluctuations  of  markets,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  occurrences  every  hour  arising  to  disturb  the  regularity 
of  trade,  the  exchanges  and  the  money  market,  would  perhaps, 
the  very  next  day,  vary  that  statement  and  present  another 
condition  of  things — and  so  also,  if  all  the  foreign  goods  brought 
into  the  country  for  its  consumption,  were  imported  by  regu¬ 
lar  importing  merchants,  more  certainly  might  be  attainable. 
It  happens  however  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  that  immense 
amounts  of  foreign  goods  are  often  poured  into  the  United 
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States,  upon  the  great  points  of  importation,  under  circumstan 
ces  of  commercial  pressure  and  distress,  producing  great  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  fluctuation  of  prices.  At  such  periods,  the 
manufacturers,  if  pressed  for  money,  instead  of  at  once  redu¬ 
cing  the  price  of  goods,  at  their  ware-houses,  (which  is  consi¬ 
dered  the  last  thing  to  be  done,)  generally  prefer  to  make  sac¬ 
rifices  of  their  surplus  stocks  at  distant  points — they  sometimes 
ship  to  foreign  ports  and  sell  by  their  own  agents,  on  their  own 
account,  in  which  case  they  can  lessen  the  duties,  by  making 
out  their  invoices,  at  lower  rates,  and  also  escape  the  addition, 
which  is  put  on  the  merchant  by  our  revenue  laws,  for  the 
expenses  on  the  invoice,  being  about  five  per  cent ;  they  some¬ 
times  make  loans  from  mercantile  houses,  having  branches  in 
other  countries,  and  deposit  their  surplus  goods  as  security, 
upon  the  agreement  that  they  are  to  be  sold  for  whatever  they 
will  bring,  to  refund  the  advance,  if  they  are  not  paid  when 
due.  Great  quantities  of  these  goods  and  also  of  failing  mer¬ 
chants  are  thrown  upon  the  Northern  markets,  especially 
New-York,  and  sold  at  auction,  for  whatever  they  will  bring — 
great  sacrifices  are  inevitable,  and  at  such  times,  purchases 
may  be  made  at  prices,  which  would  prove  ruinous  to  the 
regular  importing  merchant  whether  Northern  or  Southern. 
Such  instances  should  be  considered  as  departures  from  regu 
lar  trade,  and  as  exceptions  to  its  general,  regular  and  steady 
course — although  they  occasionally  not  merely  influence,  but 
control  business  and  prices,  such  transactions  are  not  fair  ex¬ 
amples  for  regular  business — and  whether  they  are  beneficial 
in  the  long  run  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  a  place  may  well 
be  doubted,  as  the  tendency  is  to  disturb  commerce  and  des¬ 
troy  the  regular  importing  merchant. 

Before  proceeding  more  into  detail,  it  will  be  proper  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  Report  will  be  confined,  after  a  few  remarks, 
on  domestic  goods,  to  those  of  foreign  fabric  and  importation. 
The  consumption  of  domestic  goods  has  increased  greatly  and 
is  still  increasing. — It  is  generally  estimated  by  the  merchant 
to  extend  already  to  33  per  cent.,  of  the  whole  consumption. 
That  they  can  be  bought  upon  better  terms  where  they  are 
manufactured,  than  at  the  Southern  ports,  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded,  except  where  the  manufactures  have  agencies  at  the 
Southern  ports,  and  sell  at  manufacture  prices,  including 
freight,  insurance  &c.  This,  to  a  limited  extent  is  done,  and 
may  and  probably  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  done  to  an 
extent  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  consumption.  But 
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if  the  Southern  merchant  still  goes  to  the  Northern  manufactu¬ 
rer  and  buys  and  brings  the  goods  back  with  him  for  sale,  it  is 
not  the  less  a  direct  trade,  and  he  can  buy  as  cheap,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  manufacturer  himself,  sell  as  low  as  any 
other  competitor.  :  . 

It  is  manifest  that  the  merchant  who  buys  his  goods  cheap¬ 
est,  and  has  fewest  burthens  and  expenses  upon  his  business, 
ought  to  be  able  to  sell  his  goods  at  the  lowest  prices.  It  is 
Fair  to  presume,  that  what  can  be  done,  has  been  and  will  be 
done  by  our  merchants,  in  fair  competition,  for  the  regular 
trade,  with  their  Northern  brothers.  Let  us  see  what  are  the 
elements  which  enter  into  the  solution  of  the  problem,  which 
enjoys  the  greatest  advantages  in  this  honorable  rivalry. 

,  In  carrying  out  this  comparison,  it  will  be  most  satisfactory 
to  select  places  which  may  be  considered  fair  exponents  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  Union,  and  the  Committee  therefore  select 
New-York  for  the  North,  and  Charleston  for  the  South.  In 
selecting  Charleston,  the  Committee  are  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  being  there  now,  they  are  enaUed  to  procure  more  infor¬ 
mation,  authentic  and  at  first  hand  as  to  it,  than  of  any  other 
Southern  importing  city;  but  it  is  be  Ayed  that  the  same  gene¬ 
ral  principles  and  facts,  applicable  to  its  trade,  may,  with  such 
modifications  as  will  readily  suggest  themselves  in  each  case, 
be  applied  to  the  other  Southern  importing  cities  respectively. 

In  the  South,  the  ports  are  good  and  safe,  and  open  all  the 
year  to  ships. — In  the  North  many  and  considerable  obstruc¬ 
tions  exist  during  a  part  of  it,  from  cold  and  ice.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  their  internal  communications,  the  rivers  and 
canals  of  the  North  being  frozen,  and  the  Rail-Roads  obstructed 
by  snows  and  often  for  considerable  periods  of  time.  In  the 
summer,  the  Southern  ports  are  not  so  healthy,  and  their  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  interior  markets  is  less  in  amount  and  acti¬ 
vity.  The  establishment  of  Rail-Roads,  permitting  the  most 
rapid  travel  and  perfect  safety  through  the  unhealthy  districts 
adjacent,  has  greatly  diminished  the  impediments  of  summer 
trade,  especially  with  Charleston,  and  will, very  soon,  with  other 
Southern  cities,  to  which  similar  emprovements  are  extending. 
New-York  enjoys  great  advantages  from  the  perfect  system  of 
communication  with  foreign  parts  and  her  customers  at  home, 
her  immense  capital  and  custom,  her  commercial  connexions 
with  Europe,  and  most  especially  in  the  greater  facilities  her 
Banks  give  her  merchants  for  credits  in  Europe,  and  by  dis¬ 
counts  at  home  for. long  periods  and  on  their  customers  notes. 
Were  the  only  question,  which  city  can  sell  its  merchan¬ 
dize  cheapest  in  its  own  stores ,  the  answer  would  probably 
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be  that  New-York  can  generally  sell  as  low  or  lower  than 
Charleston. — But  the  true  question  for  the  Southern  country 
merchant,  is,  can  he  lay  clown  his  goods,  at  his  home,  cheaper 
from  New-York,  than  from  Charleston,  or  any  other  Southern 
port  ?  If  he  buys  lower  in  New-York,  and  the  expenses  of 
getting  them  home  makes  them  cost  more,  than  he  could  get 
them  at,  from  the  Southern  port,  his  own  interest  as  well  as 
patriotism,  will  influence  him  to  deal  at  his  own  ports.  In 
coming  to  a  correct  understanding,  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  at 
the  two  markets,  we  must  look  into  the  circumstances  which 
create  cost,  and  go  to  fix  the  prices  of  merchandize — All  the 
expenses  attending  traffic  must  be  charged  in  the  profits  and 
taken  out  of  them,  and  consequently  enhance  the  cost  of  its 
merchandize. — These  expenses,  in  some  important  respects, 
are  believed  to  be  greater  in  New-York  than  Charleston — 
and  the  following  views  are  illustrative  of  this  opinion.  The 
foreign  goods  imported  into  this  country  are  paid  for  chiefly  by 
Southern  produce  or  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  on  it.  To  buy 
this,  the  Northern  merchant  must  employ  his  factor  or  commis¬ 
sion  agent,  and  pay  from  I  to  2  per  cent,  commissions; — the 
Southern  importer  is  on  the  spot  where  the  produce  is,  and 
buys,  in  person,  this  produce  or  bills,  saving  that  commission. 
In  general,  exchanges  on  Europe,  are  lower  by  1  to  2  percent, 
at  the  South — at  present  it  is  not  so,  but  the  general  experience 
has  been  that  way ;  and  the  present  difference  in  favor  of  the 
North  may  be  ascribed  in  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  great 
amount  of  American  loans  negociated  through  New-York, 
creating  a  larger  fund  to  draw  on,  a  state  of  things  temporary 
in  character.  House  rents  and  store  rents  are  believed  to  be 
twice  or  three  times  as  high  in  New-York  as  they  are  in 
Charleston; — clerks’  wages  are  higher;  and  the  expenses  of 
families  and  living,  considerably  greater. — Another  charge, 
which,  it  is  believed,  goes  considerably  to  enhance  the  price 
of  goods,  grows  out  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mercantile 
business  is  done  in  New-York.  The  importer  there,  as  a 
general  rule,  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  country  merchant. 
He  imports  in  bales  and  packages,  which  he  does  not  break, 
but  sells  in  bales  and  packages,  quantities  too  large  for  country 
merchants.  The  business  is  divided  also  into  almost  as  many 
distinct  classes  of  importers,  as  there  are  distinct  classes  of 
goods.  Assortments  in  quantities  to  suit  the  dealer  or  country 
merchant,  can  only  be  had  from  another  class  of  merchants, 
called  jobbers.  The  jobbers,  as  they  want  for  immediate  re¬ 
tail,  buy  from  the  importers  by  the  bale  or  package,  and 
breaking  them,  sell  to  the  country  dealers  in  quantities  to  suit 
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their  assortments.  They  are  the  regular  customers  of  the 
importers,  and  if  the  importers  sell  to  the  country  merchants, 
it  is  usually  for  cash,  or  on  such  rates  and  terms  as  will  not 
interfere  with  the  jobbers,  who  are  their  chief  dependence, 
and  necessary  to  their  business.  These  transactions  although 
they  assume  many  variations  in  the  forms  of  business,  may 
be  illustrated  as  follows :  The  jobber  buys  of  the  importer 
and  gives  his  bankable  note  payable  at  six  or  eight  months, 
which  can  be  converted  at  the  Banks  to  meet  the  importer’s  - 
engagements — the  jobber  takes  the  country  merchant’s  note, 
payable  usually  a  short  time  before  his  note  to  the  importer  is 
due.  The  importer’s  profits  are  seldom  as  low  as  10  per  cent, 
often  as  high  as  25,  and  may  safely  be  averaged  at  17 £ — the 
profits  of  the  jobber  are  estimated  at  the  same,  or  perhaps  a 
greater  per  cent,  because  he  has  to  include  the  loss  which  he 
must  submit  to,  in  converting  the  paper  of  the  country  mer¬ 
chant  into  available  funds,  amounting  to  about  4  per  cent,  on 
Southern  notes,  which  occurs  in  this  way — if  the  note  is  offer¬ 
ed  for  discount  at  a  New-York  bank,  that  sum  is  taken  off  the 
face  of  the  note  for  discount,  risk,  expense  of  collection  and 
exchange  ;  or  if  the  Southern  merchant  gives  his  note  paya¬ 
ble  in  New-York,  the  exchange,  risk  of  remittance  and  agency 
will  cost  as  much  and  should  be  added  to  the  costs  of  his  goods. 
In  Charleston,  from  J  to  2  per  cent  only  is  taken  off,  according 
to  the  distance  the  makers  live  from  the  city.  In  Charleston  the 
country  merchant  deals  directly  with  the  importer,  who  com¬ 
bines  in  his  business  all  that  is  done  in  New-York,  by  both  im¬ 
porter  and  jobber;  his  profits  may  be  said  to  average  from  20  to 
33  per  cent,  greater  than  either  of  them  singly,  but  probably 
not  greater,  if  as  great,  as  both  combined.  They  have  two  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  probably  each  his  family  to  support,  he  only 
one.  But  admitting  that  generally  goods  may  be  purchased 
lower,  notwithstanding,  in  New-York,  yet  there  are  other  items 
of  calculation  to  be  taken  into  the  account.*  The  country 


*  The  following  statement  is  made  upon  information  furnished  by  experienced  Merchants: 


IN  NEW-YORK. 

Cost  of  goods,  duty  off,  say  -  -  $100  00 

Duty  paid  by  Importer,  -  -  -  -  23  50 


123  50 

Profits  of  Importer,  Yl\  per  cent.  -  21  61 


Sold  to  Jobber  for  -  -  -  145  1 1 

Profits  of  Jobber  at  20  per  cent.  -  29  02 


Sold  to  Southern  Merchant  for  -  -  174  13 


Freight  to  Charleston,  expenses,  insur-  } 

ance,  loss  on  exchange,  &c.,  at  5  per  >  8  70 

cent.,  ) 


The  cost  of  the  goods  to  Merchant 

landed  in  Charleston,  £  ■ 


IN  CHARLESTON. 

Cost,  duty  off,  -----  $100  00 
4dd  duty  paid  by  Importer,  -  ■*  23  50 


123  5Q 

Profits,  including  interest  for  6  months,  ? 
and  all  charges,  at  33  per  cent,,  j 


Sold  to  Country  Merchant  for  -  -  164  67 

Saved  to  Southornmerchantbypurchase  1 

in  Charleston  exclusive  of  expenses  >  18  16 
of  travelling  to  the  North,  J 

$182  83 
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merchant  is  supposed  to  make  his  own  selections  in  person— 
it  will  cost  him  considerably  more,  and  take  longer  time  both 
for  him  to  go  and  return,  and  for  his  goods  to  be  brought  from 
New-York — the  interest  which  occurs  on  his  money  while 
idle — the  risks,  insurance  and  cost  of  shipping  to  and  landing 
at  Charleston,  and  commissions  on  forwarding  to  him  when 
landed  at  the  several  points  of  stoppage  on  the  way  to  his  home, 
are  no  inconsiderable  elements  of  price  to  enhance  the  cost  of 
the  goods,  - 

In  one  point  of  view  the  Committee  believe  that  New-York, 
possesses  an  advantage  not  adverted  to  above— in  a  wise  poli¬ 
cy  which  burthens  her  merchants  with  less  state  and  corpora¬ 
tion  taxation  than  some  of  the  Southern  States  and  cities  impose. 
The  committee  could  not  procure  exact  information  as  to  the 
particulars — but  it  is  understood  generally  that  the  port  ex¬ 
penses,  wharf  fees,  landing  &lc.,  are  considerably  less. — The 
taxes  fall  upon  the  sales  only,  are  light  and  paid  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  in  fact.  Ajt  the  South,  port  expenses  are  greater, 
the  States  impose  considerable  taxes  on  stock  in  trade, 
while  some  of  the  cities  aspiring  to  the  import  trade, 
strangely  discourage  it  by  collecting  a  tax  on  every  dollar’s 
sale  of  merchandize  made  within  their  corporate  limits,  a  tax 
both  of  the  State  and  corporations  calculated  upon  returns  re¬ 
quired  on  oath,  and  which  are  in  their  nature  inquisitorial 
and  repugnant  to  the  merchant’s  feelings. 

For  the  want  of  packets  and  shipping,  much  of  the  import 
trade  of  Charleston  is  made  by  her  own  merchants  through 
New-York;  the  goods  are  bought  by  them  in  Europe,  shipped 
in  New-York  packets  to  New-York — unloaded  there,  and  re- 
shipped  to  Charleston ;  in  all  such  cases,  {here  are  increased 
expenses  of  commissions,  insurance,  and  freight  on  the  voyage, 
and  delay  which  is  still  more  injurious; — the  goods  therefore 
cosj;  the  importer  more  than  similar  goods  cpming  direct  to 
Charleston,  but  still  are  cheaper  than  he  could  buy  them  iti 
New-York.  Another  and  important  consideration  is  the  cre¬ 
dit  which  can  be  had  in  the  two  places.  It  has  been  already 
shown,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  credits  given  to  the  country 
merchant  in  New-York,  will  average  from  six  to  eight  months. 
In  Charleston  during  the  past  season,  the  credits  given  by  the 
wholesale  merchants  have  gone  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
averaging  perhaps  nine  or  ten  months.  The  medium  of  pay¬ 
ments  is  not  less  important — payments  in  New-York  are  by 
Bank  notes  at  a  discount,  or  Exchange  at  a  premium.  In 
Charleston  the  Committee  are  informed,  tha,t  the  Bank  notes 
of  most  of  the  Southern  States  are  taken  at  par,  constituting  a 
saving  of  from  1  to  3  per  cent. 
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After  weighing  all  statements  and  arguments,  submitted  to 
the  Committee,  they  have  come  decidedly  to  the  opinion  that 
foreign  goods  may  be  imported  into,  and  sold  at  the  Southern 
ports  as  cheaply  and  upon  as  good  terms,  as  at  the  North  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  upon  better — an  exten¬ 
sive  inquiry  amongst  them  enables  the  Committee  to  say,  that 
such  is  the  opinion  generally  entertained  by  the  best  informed 
merchants.  Acting  upon  this  opinion,  during  the  last  season, 
they  have  made  importations  upon  a  scale  greater  than  has  been 
done  in  twenty  years,  and  as  the  Committee  are  informed,  at  rates 
that  would  allow  their  sale  upon  terms  more  favorable  than  the 
New-York  market  has  afforded.  Many  instances  were  laid 
before  the  Committee,  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  direct 
and  circuitous  importations  on  prices,  from  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  select  a  few,  coming  from  sources  of  the  highest 
respectability,  not  as  conclusive  proofs  that  all  the  trade  has 
been  of  a  similar  character,  but  as  giving  some  data,  by  which 
the  truth  may  be  approximated.  While  it  is  conceded  that 
the  business  of  a  single  season,  nor  perhaps  the  cases  cited  are 
such  proofs  of  the  stability  of  the  trade  or  its  general  charac¬ 
ter,  as  may  be  considered  conclusive,  yet,  when  they  come  in 
support  of  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  Committee 
have  based  their  opinions,  they  cannot  fail  to  have  weight. 

One  of  the  Committee,  an  experienced  merchant,  living 
more  than  100  miles  in  the  interior  of  South-Carolina,  imported 
direct,  the  whole  of  a  considerable  stock  of  goods,  for  the  last 
and  present  year’s  sales.  He  visited  New-York  afterwards, 
and  examined  the  stocks  and  market  carefully — he  states,  that 
the  same  kind  of  goods  were  as  high  or  higher,  than  his 
would  cost  him,  all  expenses  included,  at  his  own  store.  One 
article  especially  was  greatly  more  so,  to  wit,  negro  blankets, 
— his,  standing  him  at  his  store,  in  $25  the  piece,  while  for 
the  same  quality  they  demanded  $33  in  New-York,  a  price  he 
could  have  sold  for  at  home,  and  realized  32  per  cent,  profit. 

A  firm  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  lately  imported  a  large 
supply  of  goods  direct,  and  about  the  same  time  had  an  order 
filled  for  similar  goods  in  New-York,  which,  they  state  to  the 
Committee,  cost  them  full  15  per  cent,  higher  than  those  im¬ 
ported  direct.  Amongst  them  was  a  case  of  casimeres,  a 
match  case  to  one  imported,  the  same  in  every  respect,  and 
costing  near  30  per  cent,  higher  than  the  imported  case. 

Another  firm  of  this  city,  largely  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
trade,  has  a  partner  residing  in  New-York,  by  whom  about 
one-third  of  their  stock  is  purchased  there,  the  balance  being 
imported  direct.  They  inform  the  Committee,  that  the  goods 
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purchased  in  New-York,  have  cost  them  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  higher  than  similar  goods  imported  direct. 

In  regard  to  the  assortments  of  goods  now  in  the  Southern 
sea-ports,  the  Committee  are  uninformed,  except  as  to 
Charleston — in  which  city  the  supply  has  been  greater  than 
any  had  there  for  thirty  years  past,  containing  excellent  assort¬ 
ments  of  foreign  goods.  Of  domestics — the  assortments,  though 
better  than  heretofore,  has  not,  it  is  understood,  been  either  as 
varied  or  good  as  at  the  North.  The  great  market  of  New- 
York  must  afford  more  range  of  selection  at  all  times,  but  it 
smay  be  questioned  whether  it  affords  a  much  greater  variety 
of  goods  suited  to  the  Southern  market,  or  of  better  staple. 
Most  of  the  importing  houses,  during  the  past  summer,  had 
partners  in  Europe,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  wants 
and  tastes  of  the  Southern  people,  and  made  their  selections 
to  suit — and,  notwithstanding  the  trade  of  the  city  has  been 
far  greater  than  was  anticipated,  they  have  still  managed  to 
keep  their  stocks  at  a  respectable  rate,  and  are  now  understood 
to  have  very  good  assortments.  A  strong  proof,  not  only  that 
the  assortments  have  suited  the  demand,  but  that  the  rates 
have  been  better  than  could  be  obtained  at  the  North,  exists  in 
the  increased  business ;  the  sales  of  this  season,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  epidemic  of  the  last  summer,  are  computed  at  25  per 
cent,  advance  on  those  of  the  year’s  preceding.  Many  intelli¬ 
gent  and  enterprising  dealers  from  the  interior  towns,  villages 
and  country,  who  formerly  traded  to  New-York,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  necessary  to  proper  conclusions, 
have  discontinued  trading  with  New-York,  and  made  their 
purchases  here — and  others,  after  persisting  in  going  there, 
and  purchasing,  have  returned  here,  examined  the  stocks,  and 
regretted  they  had  lost  time  and  money  by  going.  Whilst 
greater  activity  has  pervaded  this  market,  a  comparative  stag¬ 
nation  has  fallen  upon  that  part  of  New-York  which  has  here¬ 
tofore  participated  largely  in  our  trade.  One  firm,  which  has 
a  house  both  in  Charleston  and  New-York,  sold,  on  the  capi¬ 
tal  employed  the  past  year,  full  75  per  cent,  more  goods  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  city.  These  are  gratifying  evidences 
that  our  trade  is  falling  back  into  its  ancient  channels,  and 
again  returning  to  fertilize  and  re-people  its  ancient  home.* 

The  last  branch  of  the  resolution  directs  the  Commtttee  to 
inquire  if  any  and  what  advantages  exist  in  making  purchases 

*  In  one  of  the  best  New-York  commercial  papers,  the  Herald,  of  the  4th  May, 
inat.,  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  is  the  following  paragraph  of  its 
commercial  report.  The  confirmation  it  gives  to  this  statement  is  perfect,  as  it  esti¬ 
mates  the  falling  off  of  Southern  trade  at  75  per  cent.  The  insinuation  that  it  i« 
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from  the  direct  importer  at  the  South.  Many  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report — others  have  been 
more  ably  and  emphatically  explained  in  the  report  submitted 
by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  There  are  some  of  these 
which  may  be  adverted  to  presently — for  the  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  others  not  yet  mentioned  will  be  remarked  upon. 

It  is  certainly  good  policy  in  the  retail  merchant  to  concen¬ 
trate  his  dealings,  if  he  can,  at  the  same  market,  provided  his 
supplies  can  be  got  there  on  as  good  terms.  It  has  already 
been  shown,  that  in  Charleston  the  assortments  are  good,  the 
supply  ample,  the  terms  fair,  and  the  credits  favorable.  There 
are  parts  of  the  retailer’s  supplies  which  he  can  get  no  where 
so  well  as  at  the  Southern  sea-ports — West  India  groceries  for 
instance.  By  purchasing  the  other  goods  necessary  for  his 
business  at  the  same  market,  he  simplifies  his  business,  con¬ 
tracts  it  to  a  single  point  nearer  to  him,  and  where  he  can  avail 
himself  of  more  means  to  meet  his  payments — all  kinds  of 
country  produce  may  be  taken  by  him  from  his  customers, 
and  made  as  available  at  the  spot  where  he  owes  his  debt,  as 
money  itself. 

Another  advantage  results  from  it.  His  customers  will  buy 
more  freely  when  his  goods  are  fresh.  That  merchant  does 
the  best  business  whose  goods  best  suit  the  wants  and  tastes  of 
his  customers,  he  need  buy  no  more  at  a  time  than  will  meet 
ready  sale — for,  being  near  his  market,  he  can  in  a  very  short 
time  get  more  goods  of  a  given  kind  if  needed — he  thus  makes 
a  smaller  capital  do  a  large  business,  and  runs  little  risk  of 
sustaining  losses  by  goods  growing  old  on  his  hands  and  going 
out  of  fashion. 

The  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  have  urged  with  great  force 
a  view  in  relation  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated,  to  wit : — the  accumulations  which  re¬ 
sult  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  by  keeping  its  own  trade 
and  the  profits  on  it  at  home,  increasing  the  means  of  the  im¬ 
porter  for  enlarging  his  importations,  and  extending  his  ere-' 
dits  and  accommodations.  The  official  reports  from  the  Trea- 
sury  give  us  some  data  on  which  to  base  a  calculation,  which 

for  want  of  credit  to  the  Southern  Merchants,  is  undeserved,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
duly  appreciated  by  them. 

“  The  Southern  trade  may  now  be  said  to  be  over  for  the  spring.  It  has  been 
exceedingly  light,  probably  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  amount  from  the  same 
sections  during  the  spring  of  1836.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  hardware  busi¬ 
ness,  which  trade  has,  however,  received  a  great  accession  from  other  quarters,  and 
the  aggregate  sales  in  this  line  will  reach,  without  doubt,  50  per  cent,  more  than  last 
spring.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  with  the  Southern  banks,  and  the  contin¬ 
ued  high  rate  of  exchange,  many  orders  have  not  been  expected  from  that  quarter; 
goods  are  therefore  scarce,  a  fact  which  leads  us  to  anticipate  a  large  fall  trade  from 
all  quarters.  Southern  merchants  are  beginning  to  discover  that  prompt  payments 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  policy.  The  question  is  now  no  longer  with  our  mer¬ 
chant.  is  a  man  rich  ?  hilt,  is  Kft  nrnmnt  ?’* 
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tiiay  not  be  without  its  use.  In  1834,  ’5,  ’6  ’7,  *8,  five  years 
the  exports  to  foreign  countries,  of  domestic  produce,  from 
Charleston,  was  by  Custom  House  valuation,  $58,000,000, 
throwing  off  fractions.  To  this  must  be  added  for  what  was 
sent  coastwise,  perhaps  25  per  cent,  or  $14,500,000,  making 
in  all  of  domestic  produce,  $75,500,000,  or  an  average  of 
$14,500,000,  by  Custom  House  valuation.  If  the  moderate 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  be  added,  as  their  value  in  foreign  or  North¬ 
ern  markets  where  they  are  sold,  it  will  make  an  average  an¬ 
nual  amount  of  near  $16,000,000,  which  should  have  returned, 
to  Charleston,  in  the  shape  of  goods  and  other  supplies  for  the 
consumption  of  the  country  which  furnished  the  exports.  If 
from  this  amount  two  fifths  be  taken  for  articles  of  domestic 
growth  and  manufacture,  which  we  have  received  in  exchange, 
there  will  remain  upwards  of  $9,000,000  worth  of  goods  con¬ 
sumed  through  Charleston,  the  importer’s  profits  on  which 
will  not  be  less  than  25  per  cent,  or  two  and  a  half  millions 
annually.  If  its  commerce  were  to  remain  stationary,  and 
not  increase  for  ten  years  to  come,  and  we  take  this  sum  as 
the  measure  of  profit,  and  admit  that  only  one  half  of  it  or  one 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  would  be  annually  added  to 
the  importing  eapital,  without  calculating  any  profits  on  this 
addition,  twelve  and  a  half  millions  would  in  that  period  be 
added  to  the  permanent  resources  of  this  most  important  class 
6f  our  citizens.  If  the  same  principles  of  calculation  are  ex- 
extended  to  the  whole  Southern  country,  the  benefits  grow 
immensely  upon  the  mind  prefiguring  a  career  of  prosperity 
which  will  add  vast  power  and  influence  to  the  South,  and 
give  new  guarantees  for  the  stability  of  her  institutions.  The 
safety  of  investments  and  the  certain  profits  in  our  trade,  will 
offer,  when  known,  inducements  to  the  superabundant  capi¬ 
tal  of  other  sections  and  even  of  Europe  itself,  to  seek  a  loca¬ 
tion  amongst  us  in  new  mercantile  firms,  in  partnerships  or 
agencies  of  foreign  houses,  or  loans  to  our  own  merchants.  If 
a  part  only  of  these  anticipations  be  realised,  advances  will 
probably  take  place  in  the  wealth,  developements  in  the  re¬ 
sources,  and  an  invigorating  influence  be  produced  on  the 
arts,  the  industry,  enterprize  of  the  country,  in  all  the  benefits 
of  which,  no  class  will  participate  more  largely  than  the  coun^ 
try  merchants.  In  the  improved  condition  of  their  customers, 
new  wants  will  spring  up  and  a  greater  demand  for  goods 
arise,  at  the  same  time  that  a  better  market  will  be  created  at 
home,  to  buy  from  them  whatever  of  the  staples  or  produce  of 
the  country  they  may  have  to  sell  *  and  larger  stocks,  and  wi¬ 
der  ranges  of  goods  will  be  offered  for  the  selection  of  their 
assortments,  at  prices  and  credits,  more  favorable,  as  capital 
and  competition  increases. 

F.  H.  ELMORE,  Chairman* 


